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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ir is respectfully requested that Communications, Books for Reviews, &c., 
be in future addressed to the Editor at the Office, 12, Warwick Square, Pater- 
noster Row. 

From the great accession of literary talent which is now secured for the 
“‘ Monthly,” the Proprietor confidently hopes its future numbers will be 
worthy of its best days. 

Will “ Orlando” enable us to communicate with him. 

The greatest attention will be paid to the Review department of the 


Monthly Magazine. 
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THE LORDS, THE COMMONS, AND THE PEOPLE. 


Tue Municipal Corporation Reform Bill for Ireland is the great po- 
litical measure which, at this moment, occupies the attention of all par- 
ties. The change which it contemplates in the corporate towns of the 
island is of so sweeping a nature that we need not be surprised at the 
deep interest which it excites in the public mind. The advocates of 
improvement in the institutions of the country see, in its triumph, a 
rapid advance in the march of social and political amelioration; while 
the friends of abuse and the abettors of corruption see, in its success, 
the means wrested from their hands of practising the one or perpetuat- 
ing the other. 

But independently of the measure itself, considered merely in rela- 
tion to its abstract merits, its eventual triumph or defeat becomes a 
matter of the deepest importance, from the circumstance of its not only 
proving a test as to how far the House of Lords is prepared to act in 
accordance with the other house of parliament, but from its being a 
measure which will try the stability of the Melbourne Administration. 
It is clear that, if such extensive mutilations are made in the measure 
as will trench on its principle or impair its efficiency, the Melbourne 
ministry must refuse to accept it, and must consequently resign; for, 
with either branch of the legislature being opposed to a measure on 
which that administration have so fairly committed themselves as in 
this case, it is out of the question to suppose that that Ministry would 
dream for one moment of remaining in office. 

The question then which every one asks is this—Will the House of 
Lords venture either on the utter rejection of the Irish Municipal Cor- 
poration Bill Reform for Ireland, or will they make such alterations in 
the measure as will impose on Lord Melbourne the necessity of refusing 
to have any thing further to do with it? 

We unhesitatingly answer—They will. We speak from better au- 
thority than mere rumour when we say that the Peers have made up 
their minds as to the course they will pursue when the measure is be- 
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fore them, and that that course is one of a very decided character. Webe- 
lieve it is at this moment an undecided question whether the bill shall 
be unceremoniously rejected on the second reading, or whether it shall 
be suffered to go into committee, and there be mutilated to such an 
extent as that its framers shall not be able to recognize their own 
handiwork. The more ultra part of their Lordships—the Newcastles, 
the Limericks, the Winchelseas, the Rodens, &c.—are for the former 
course. The more prudent of the Peers—the Wellingtons, the Lynd- 
hursts, the Ellenboroughs, &c.—are decidedly in favour of the latter. 

So far as the result is concerned it mafters not which be eventually 
adopted ; the issue will be the same in either case. The measure will 
be so mangled in committee, should it get that length, as to be, to all 
intents and purposes, tantamount to its formal rejection on the second 
reading. Indeed, we hold the mutilation of the bill in committee— 
keeping in our mind's eye the extent to which that mutilation will be 
carried—as incomparably the worse of the two evils; because it will only 
be trifling with the nation's feelings by holding out hopes of a fair and 
dispassionate consideration of the principles of the measure, while the 
extraction of every thing popular from it has been fully resolved on 
before hand. 

We regret the determination to which the House of Lords have come 
on this subject ; because we are not, and never were, among those who 
have sought the annihilation of that branch of the Legislature. Our 
most anxious wish, on the contrary, is, and always has been, to see it 
in so much harmony with the spirit of the age—we do not mean with 
the spirit of that reckless class of Reformers who would destroy, with- 
out one particle of remorse, the best and most venerable institutions 
of the country ; but with the spirit of those who would modify and 
reform that they may preserve—our wish, we say, always has been 
to see the House of Lords acting to such an extent in harmony with 
the spirit of the age as to secure the homage and respect of all classes 
of their fellow-subjects. 

The determination of the Lords to reject the Irish Municipal Cor- 
poration Reform Bill is at once unreasonable itself, and will be found 
most injurious in its consequences to their order. Their opponents 
pronounce them to be blind and infatuated. We are sure they are 
not so to such an extent as to be ignorant of the peril into which they 
brought themselves, as a distinct branch of the Legislature, by the mu- 
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tilations they committed on the corresponding measure of last year for 
England and Wales. Need they then to be told that if that was an 
experiment on public feeling and public endurance which exposed them 
to no small measure of danger, it were unwise, in the highest degree, 
not only to repeat it in the case of Ireland, but to repeat it under cir- 
cumstances of great additional aggravation ? 

If our voice could reach the ears of their Lordships, we would labour 
to impress on their minds, first of all, that the necessity of a re- 
form in the Municipal Corporations of the sister island is infinitely 
more urgent than it ever was in that of England. The circumstances 
of the two countries are as different as if they were not only under the 
sway of different monarchs, but as if their geographical positions were 
wide as the poles asunder. In England there has been, for generations 
past, the most ample toleration, in reality as well as in name, in re- 
ligious matters. Men of every persuasion were equally eligible, before 
the Municipal Reform Bill of last year passed, in so far as their religious 
tenets were concerned, to every corporate or civic office. In Ireland it 
was, or rather is, far otherwise. There one denomination has always 
lorded it over another, and this, too, with a very high hand. The 
Roman Catholics have been pre-eminently, notwithstanding the boasted 
freedom of British institutions, a proscribed and persecuted sect in the 
sister island; they have, for centuries, been sufferers for conscience’ 
sake, which circumstance, by the way, as has been found in every 
other case of persecution, has, we are satisfied, been the principal cause 
of preserving their numbers. And if the native odiousness and un- 
seemline ss, in a free country, of lavishing all the honours of the State 
on one denomination, to the exclusion of others, and heaping all man- 
ner of gratuitous indignities on the proscribed, could by possibility be 
aggravated, that aggravation would be found in the fact, that the in- 
tolerant party were but a mere handful, in point of numbers, compared 
with the party whose rights are trampled on and whose feelings are 
outraged. Hitherto the Roman Catholics of Ireland have had nothing 
more to do with the municipal affairs of their country than if they had 
had, individually, like the first criminal of whom we read, some mark 
of frightful delinquencies impressed on their foreheads. It would have 
been well, comparatively, had their persecutions been only of a passive 
character. Had it consisted in their exclusion from corporate and other 
offices, and from corporate and other honours, the fact would have 
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been very different. These very corporations have been made, both 
directly and indirectly, the instruments of inflicting on them those 
positive evils under which they have suffered and groaned so long. 
The members of these bodies have always been distinguished for 
converting the powers which these offices conferred into the means 
of oppressing the Roman Catholic part of the population. 

But, apart from religious considerations altogether, the Corporations 
of Ireland have been the fruitful source of misery to that country. 
Their gross mismanagement—ofttimes their flagrant, deliberate mis- 
appropriation of the funds of the inhabitants— has been of a nature, 
and has been committed under circumstances of aggravation, with 
which any of the corporate abuses in this country admit not of a mo- 
ment’s comparison. 

But why dwell on the flagrant abuses, and the gross injustice to the 
Roman Catholics, of which the Irish Corporations have been the pro- 
lific parents, when the fact has never been denied even by those well 
known to be most friendly to their perpetuation? Why the pro- 
found silence of all the Tory Irish Members, when these Corpora- 
tions have been, times without number, charged with the grossest 
malversation of the public funds, and with making their power the 
instrument of oppressing those whose religious belief did not chance 
to quadrate with theirs? Why, we say, this unbroken muteness? 
For this simple reason, that the abuses were too palpable to be denied 
and too flagrant to admit of even one word in the shape of palliation. 

The Irish Municipal Corporation Reform Bill will be sent to the 
House of Lords, not only with a large majority in its favour, but with 
this very powerful additional recommendation—that not one single 
voice was raised in the lower House either in denial or palliation of 
those evils, which it is the object of the measure to remedy. How 
monstrous must be that system of abuse —how glaring and enormous the 
evils—which could not number one defender in the House of Commons? 

Supposing, therefore, that no Municipal Corporation Reform mea- 
sure had been passed in England, the urgent necessity of such a 
measure, to remedy the great and manifold evils which are interwoven 
with the Corporations of Ireland, must be so manifest that no reason- 
able mind could, for a moment, hesitate as to the propriety of pass- 


ing it. 
But when, in addition to this, it is recollected that England has had 
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# liberal Corporation Reform Measure conceded to it, though the 
urgency of the case was incomparably less, the claims of Ireland to 
a similar measure, become so irresistible that it were impossible for 
human ingenuity to urge any thing having the semblance of reason 
why it should not be conceded. 

The question which every one asks at the present moment in the 
contemplation of the possible contingency of the Lords throwing out or 
otherwise defeating the Corporation Reform Bill for Ireland is---Shall 
that part of the empire be denied the same justice which has been done 
to England and Scotland? If so, the fair inference will be that Ire- 
land is not considered by one branch of the Legislature as any thing 
better than a mere province, and that any system of government, 
however degrading and revolting tothe vast majority of its inhabitants, 
is good enough for it. 

Need we warn the Peers of the danger to themselves as a body, as 
well as the injustice to Ireland, of treating that country in this way. 
Should such a course be resolved on, we hesitate not to say that conse- 
quences, for which they are not at all prepared, will inevitably ensue. 
First and foremost will come the repeal of the Union as certain as an 
effect follows from its cause. What else in the train of consequences, 
or rather what accompanying events will flow from such a step, it is 
not for us to point out. O*Connell has been denounced, and justly, by 
the Lords, for his recent efforts to sever Ireland from this country. Let 
it not be said that they themselves were the means of bringing about a 
catastrophe which they have so often and so earnestly deprecated, and 
which all the exertions of the Agitator, were he to live till doomsday, 
would have failed in effecting. 

Of late, and we rejoice at the circumstance, little has been heard of 
a collision between the two Houses of Parliament, and equally little of 
the propriety of abolishing the hereditary branch of the Legislature. 
If the Lords—apart from all considerations of justice to Ireland—are 
wise in their generation, in so far as their own rights and privileges 
are concerned, they will be careful not to afford occasion for reviv- 
ing the discussion of such topics. It is because we are anxious to see 
a friendly understanding existing between the two Houses, and because 
we wish to see the hereditary branch of the Legislature retaining its 
hold on the affections of the people, that we adjure them on this 
occasion to be cautious how they act. Let them not lay the flattering 
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unction to their souls that either the House of Commons, or the nation 
at large, are at this moment in a mood of mind to suffer a repetition of 
the bold experiment which the Upper House hazarded last year, with- 
out some more unequivocal demonstration of their opinion than they 
furnished on that occasion. There is with nations, as with individuals, a 
certain point beyond which human endurance cannot go. That point 
is now reached in the case of the country and the House of Lords; and, 
if the latter calculate on the continued forbearance of the former, they 
will commit a fatal error. 

Need we remind the Peers that it is not within the pale of possi- 
bility that they can gain any thing either by a conflict with public 
opinion, or by a collision with the House of Commons. With either 
antagonist they would find themselves engaged in a most unequal con- 
test. Shall we speak in yet plainer language? Is it necessary we should 
tell them that the inevitable consequence of clashing on the great mea- 
sure in question, either with the Lower Hcuse or with public opinion— 
in the supposed case, it would be with both—would be their own de- 
struction as a separate branch of the Legislature? Those are the best 
friends of their Lordships, who, at such a moment as the present, 
warn them of the perilous ground on which they stand because of their 
understood intention of rejecting the Municipal Corporation Reform 
Bill for Ireland. These are their enemies who would urge and cheer 
them on tothe desperate experiment. Of this fact we do assure them, 
that the Destructives are at this moment exulting immoderately at the 
anticipated conflict, because they look for the extinction of the Upper 
House as the certain result of the collision. 
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ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON,’ 


By his confidential Fellow- Student at Brienne, who was afterwards his 
Chamberlain for many years. 





On issuing from a Revolution whence, thanks to our authors, the facts 
reach us only by passing over victims and executioners, proscriptions, 
accusations, and atrocious calumnies,—amid this throng of sanguinary 
narratives would it be irregular or undesirable to display certain facts 
altogether or nearly unknown, in a less tragic point of view? It 
would be possible to paint less darkly a terrible and extraordinary 
man, of whom we unhappily know what he did, but not what he 
was. Domestic facts, private interviews, certain expressions, out- 
breaks of sentiment and the heart, depict much better an individual, 
in my opinion, than all the extended treatises of history. What have 
I concluded from my observation of Buonaparte * That at fourteen 
years of age he was a being the most eminently jealous, the most 
eminently ambitious, that ever trod the globe. Yet a youth, his 
ambition and his jealousy were proportioned to his age and means. 
These two passions increased with his years, placed him on the 
throne of his king, and precipitated him from it. Whence did he 
derive his jealousy, his ambition, his taciturnity, and his disdain for 
the human race? He owed these vices to the indigence of his 
family. Had not his regards been so often and so painfully turned 
to the enjoyments of his young comrades, almost all sons of good 
families, he would not have felt those secret chagrins, followed by a 
gloomy jealousy, which led him to scorn and shun those whom he 
could not imitate. It was M. de Marbeuf who procured his admis- 
sion to the school of Brienne. Soon a report became current that 
this protector was his father, though it be certain that Napoleon was 
two years old when M.de Marbeuf, for the first time, set foot in 
Corsica. The pupils did not the less indulge in bitter pleasantries, 
which the offended youth did not always suffer with patience. Wit- 
ness the following fact:—Buonaparte had just received a letter and 
three pieces of six francs from the bishop of Autun, brother of M. de 
Marbeuf. As he was occupied in reading his letter, Defoulers, a 
cadet, had the imprudence to say to him, “ Well, how is mamma 
Marbeuf? ' Is she always Mrs. Joy?”* The young Corsican, indig- 
nant at such an insult, threw at him the three pieces of six livres 
which were in his hand, and the blow was so violent that it struck 
Defoulers to the ground. His forehead was cut open and a tooth 
broken. He is still living, and the scar still arti | marked. Na- 
poleon was put under an arrest in his chamber, but obtained his 





* Allusion to the Latin word Letitia, which was the Christian name of 
Buonaparte’s mother. 
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liberty the same day by this answer to the Superior who interrogated 
him, “Is a son, outraged in the person of a beloved mother, master 
of a first emotion?”’ Buonaparte had been five weeks at the school 
of Brienne when I arrived there. Searcely had eight days elapsed, 
before I was désirous to know him more intimately than my other 
comrades. Though yet so young, he was ruled by the genius of 
war and destruction. Ina Pk penn of the court hé had built a 
small fortress, of which the works had some originality without de- 
viating too far from the manner of the celebrated Vauban. This 
little model seemed to me to denote intelligence, and I complimented 
him upon it. 

Eulogium, merited or not, was at all times the way to his heart. 
After this epoch, I became attached to him, as much as it is possible 
to be attached to one who insists on being always in the right. With 
me only he showed himself less silent and reserved, and suffered 
less of the constraint which he had imposed upon himself, to procure 
himself the reputation of a superior being. It was proved to me that 
his love of solitude and taciturnity was not at all his natural character 
at that time. 

Had I doubted that his keeping aloof from the other pops ori- 
ginated in the enjoyments of which they partook, and of which he 
was deprived, I should have been convinced by the following event. 
Among a number of papers common to us both, I one day found the 
eopy of a letter which he had written to his father, and which I 
here present exactly such as it fell into my hands. 


“* From the Military School of Brienne, April 5, 1781. 


“My Father, if you or my protectors do not give me the means 
of sustaining myself more honourably in the establishment where I 
am, recall me home, and immediately. I am weary of publishing 
my indigence, and of seeing it piss a by insolent students whose 
wealth alone makes them my superiors ; for there is not one of them 
that is not immeasurably beneath the noble sentiments which ani- 
mate me. What, Sir! shall your son be continually the jest of cer- 
tain noble coxcombs, who, proud of the pleasures they allow them- 
selves, insultingly smile at the privations I undergo? No, my 
father, no; if fortune absolutely refuses herself to the amelioration 
of my fate, snatch me from Brienne ; give me, if it must be so, a 
mechanical occupation; let me but see my equals around me; I 
shall soon make myself their superior. By these offers judge of my 
despair. But, I repeat it to you, I prefer being the first artisan of 
a manufactory to being the despised artist of an academy. 

“ This letter, I entreat you to believe, is not dictated by the vain 
desire of giving myself up to expensive amusements; I am no wa 
charmed with them. I only feel the want of showing that I, as well 
as the companions of my studies, have the means of procuring them. 

« BuoNAPARTE.” 

This letter at so early an ‘age, paints him better than any thing 
that could be said of him. But on no account would I have had him — 
know me to be in the secret of his jealousy ; for I was acquainted 
with his feelings on the subject, and he was one to do me an ill office. 
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' The desire of studying so eccentric a youth attached me to 
Buonaparte. Assuredly I was his dupe ; but, if civilisation has ren« 
dered dissimulation an essential quality, Buonaparte possessed it in 
the highest degree. I must be permitted to assert that Cromwell 
and Mazarin were sincere and plain-dealing men compared with 
Napoleon. From his leaving Brienne to his ascending the throne, 
he dissimulated in every thing, both his moral and physical qualities. 

One day, I surprised him at a window looking and very naturally 
smiling at the amusements of the pupils who were in the courts. On 
his countenance the desire of mingling with them was apparent. 
On a sudden he turned, and saw that I-observed him. Vexation 
and shame lowered in his features; but he adroitly strove to impose 
on me, and for the moment was successful. “ I was examining,” 
said he, “this mass of young harebrains, who, in their most pre 
cious age, amuse themselves with nothings; and what are their 
pleasures? ‘They fatigue and emaciate themselves in casting a ball 
of which they could not even mathematically develop the surface. 
Certainly their age requires relaxation; but are there none more 
noble than those they afford themselves? Walking, conversation, 
the aspect of the heavens, and the inspection of plants, such are the 
relaxations worthy of youth and susceptible of casting it in the vast 
mould of genius. How I pity them!” 

Buonaparte was an atheist in the full force of the word. His god- 
father, Paoli, wrote to him thus in 1791: “ Your father, with whom 
I combated at San Fiorenzo, was a brave man; I expected yet 
more from you ; but the principles you have just professed in the 
face of your fellow-citizens prove to me that you do not even respect 
the God that created you.” 

Paoli thus expressed himself on the occasion of a discourse which 
Buonaparte had pronounced in the club of Calvi, Dec. 2, 1791. Here 
are some extracts from this discourse, found among the papers of 
the deceased Arena :— 

“Friends, truth tears yeils asunder, dashes idols down, and un- 
masks jugglers; thanks to liberty, we know what to determine on 
with regard to the Divinity. Is there a God? Let us believe it; 
but let us confess that he regards not our disputes, nor perhaps our- 
selves. If it were otherwise, never would a tyrant have seen two 
suns.” 

Of the hypocrisy of Napoleon, I was persuaded by the events I 
am about to narrate. 

I had become acquainted with a young girl whom I loved with 
the utmost purity. I know not how Napoleon became informed of 
my connection; but one day that I spoke to him, he addressed to 
me this sfrange discourse: “ Sir, in the most precious age of life, 
I would keep aloof from all which could corrupt my heart and 
youth: we can no longer see each other; your attachment to a 
girl who cannot be your wife places a barrier of brass between us. 
Imitate other imprudent youths—delight yourself with the torments 
you are preparing for the incautious maiden who is about to believe 
your oaths and be polluted in your arms—drink deliciously of her 
tears, and then come to insult my scruples, Treat my severity as 
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idiotcy—make me the mark for your sarcasms—I consent to it. But 
call yourself my friend no more, approach me not; I should fear to 
contract your corruption.” “ Buonaparte,”’ I answered, ‘I have 
need of relaxation of a mild and peaceable kind, I find it with 
Colombe ; her graces, her innocence, are all that attach me to her.” 
“ My friend,” replied the implacable student, “at our too combustible 
age, we ought not to approach the torch of beauty. Choose between 
your mistress and your friend.” ‘It must be confessed,” I said, 
“ that you are wonderfully stocked with self-love to think of leeturing 
a comrade who is six months older than you.” “If I am two years 
older than he in wisdom what has he to complain of? If he is fifty 

ears of age, and subject to go astray, why should he not follow 
excellent advice? But let us not enter into further details; will you 
see Colombe no more?” “ Youexact it?” “ Yes, for your happi- 
ness and hers.” “I yield, I saerifice her to you; but do not forget 
that you contract a strong engagement with me.” ‘“ What engage- 
ment, pray?” ‘“ Guess it, and do not ask me.” I know not if he 
understood me, but he added nothing. 

The victory of the young Corsican was not so eomplete as he 
unagined ; for F ceased not to see my lovely friend. But my mea 
sures were so well taken that the cunning rogue was completely 
cheated ; though, if Napoleon was my dupe as to Colombe, I was 
sufficiently his on another subject. We were at the close of 1783. 
The father of Colombe had a country-house two leagues from 
Brienne, and I had obtained half a day’s holiday, which I went to 
pass with my beloved. It was night whem I left her to return. I 
was about two gun-shots’ distance from Brienne, in a by-path ber- 
dered with shrubs, when I thought I heard some one speaking. I 
stole softly to the bush whence the sound proceeded, and was not lon 
without knowing the persons at the other side, and the object of their 
meeting. ‘ Yes, my love,” said a female in the accent of softness 
and affection, “I bear in my bosom the precious pledge of our 
mutual tenderness ; knowest thou, Buonaparte, that I am proud of 
being thy consort?” At the name Buonaparte, I started in un- 
speakable astonishment. “ Oh! how lovely,” continued the youn 
female, “‘ will be to me the day on which thou shalt ratify at the 
altar the title thou hast given me in secret. But thou speakest not, 
my love; why this silence? Am I become less dear to thee?” 
“ Eugenia, I love thee as a portion of myself, I would give all on 
earth to avow thee as my wife; but, as thou knowest, I am without 
fortune. I must labour to make one; many suns must rise e’er I 
can crown thy wishes—thy impatience, thy inquietude, may ruin me 
for ever. Ah! my beloved, let us unite, heart and soul, to conceal 
thy state from the inhabitants of this town; thou canst, if thou wilt. 
Thou hast at la Fére an aunt that adores thee, who hast none but 
thee. Retire to her when thou canst no longer conceal thy condi- 
tion from the public. Say to this good relative, ‘I come net to con- 
fess to you a weakness aud hide it here. I am a wife, I have a 
written promise ; and, if it is not ratified by the laws, it is oecause 
nperious circumstances are opposed to it; but that sweet day will 
egme, and then ‘imy infant and my Qusband will amply recompense 
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our goodness to me.——-— And thou too, my Eugenia, speakest 
not?”— ‘ Thy wishes, my love, are laws; but, if it must be 
said, I am not in health: pains and general languor menace my life. 
Thy presence alone sustains me. If I must be deprived of it, I will 
obey thee; but I fear I shall expire far from thee.” “ Let us go in, 
Eugenia ; thou grievest me too much. It will not be thus with us; 
one day I shall freely clasp thee to my heart.” 

The two lovers had risen and were retiring. I walk rapidly round 
the bush, and find myself in front of the enamoured pair. ‘“ Who 
goes there ?”’ exclaimed Buonaparte. “ Your friend Dangeais,”’ I 
replied. “ It grows late, to-morrow I shall see you again.” Saying 
this, I went away, and re-entered the house. 

Sleep had fled my eyes the whole night, and day was scarcely 
dawning when I descended into the garden. Napoleon, who had 
the habit of placing himself every morning at his window, no sooner 
saw methan he made me a sign to go up to him, I was the more 
astonished at his invitation, as I had not doubted he would avoid my 
presence, and the sarcasms with which I had meant to overwhelm his 
hypocrisy. However, I went up to him. “Well, how have you 
passed the night?” said he. “ Do you know, Dangeais, you discom- 
pose yourself wonderfully?” This was too much. I own I was put 
out of countenance ; and it was not, till some moments had passed, that 
I could reply, “ Do you know, Napoleon, that of all men you are the 
most incomprehensible, not to say the most deceitful?” “ Poor 
head! that does not see beyond its nose. A mite, ’tis true, does not 
believe the existence of an elephant.” “ Epigrams are not reasons.” 
“ Reasons! well, I am going to give you excellent ones, which you 
will be forced to admit. Hear me. I think greatly, and take ples 
sure in analysing menand things. I believe myself above the affec- 
tations of the human species. I believe not in virtue, though all the 
universe asserted its existence. If [ am wrong, so much the better ; 
I only err from excess of caution. Now, admitting you to my so- 
ciety, I wished to be assured whether you were on your guard 
against hypocrisy and pretended virtue. I had every thing to 
gain by this trial. If you had not believed in my temperance, 
and the severity of my morals, I should have said to myself with 
eee My friend is a man of penetration and versed in the know- 
edge of the human heart. But your dangerous simplicity did not 
give me that satisfaction ; and, whilst ! tasted the sweets of love, you 
thought me their most cruel enemy. Certainly, my friend, I pitied 
you; but how well was this light vexation compensated by the plea- 
sure of seeing a young man, six months older than want bending 
ae to my virtuous juggling! Do you account too as nothing 
the high place I had in your esteem and the invaluable conviction [ 
obtained? A conviction which will imprint in my thoughts this 
eternal truth, that, to delude mankind, the most important point is to 
choose well one’s mask and know how to fasten it well on. 

“ But for the chance which led you to my rendezvous, I should 
still have been in your eyes the most temperate of men, so short- 
sighted were you. How could you lend any faith to the harangue I 
declaimed to you? Had your pleasures enfeebled your health, you 
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would have been culpable; for, at our age, every inclination which 
tends to injure the pith of our growth is a crime towards ourselves. 
If, however, you had nothing to reproach yourself with, in respect to 
this, is it the same as to the publicity you gave to your love? Do 
you know the inconveniences of it? They are these: your supe- 
riors will be informed of it—thence cabals, reprimands. However 
pure be your passion, your reputation is hurt by it, your conduct is 
equivocal, and you are watched, What advantages have not [ over 
you, though Iam more reprehensible! I offer to my superiors a 
front that does not alter. I meet their glances which have no power 
to depress mine. I am a being apart, of whom they say he is an 
excellent character. What matters it to me that I do not merit the 
praises they bestow? I receive, and do not the less profit by them, 
in fit time and place. These praises, besides, are not what most 
flatter me. ‘There is in this affair a much greater pleasure to me. 
Do you know this ineffable pleasure? But no: you are yet too 
common-place in your ideas ; it is not granted but to privileged beings 
to enjoy it fully. Listen then. To deceive mankind, to make them 
suppose you are virtuous when you are all the contrary, so to capti- 
vate their confidence and establish oneself their superior, this, of all 
luxuries, is the one I most enjoy, and I would not exchange the art of 
procuring it for all the virtues of a saint. Dangeais, forty-nine 
men out of fifty will tell you that my reasoning is sophistry ; 
but beware of believing them, if you wish to make your way, 
My head is already an encyclopedia of truths with regard to so- 
ciety. If fortune smiles upon me, I shall not publish them to the 
world; I will do better—I will profit by them. This system 
will conduct me on, if I am enough above the vulgar not to deviate 
from it. He who knows other men by heart of necessity precedes 
them; and, thanks to constant observations, I am in that state. 

“It is already proved to me that of virtue men cherish nothing but 
the appearance. This preference too is a consequence of selfishness, 
and because it is natural to prefer a rose toa briar. This appear- 
ance, so requisite, I possess. I shall possess it mucn better still, when 
the occasion for developing myself shall arrive. 

“Do not believe, my friend, that it would not be more pleasing to 
me to raise the edifice of my existence on a less rugged soil ; but in 
short, such is the age, and such must man be: so well have I felt the 
urgency of it! Dangeais, I secretly spurn the human race; and, what 
is more, Ido them justice. However narrow be the scene of the 
world here, I can appreciate its actors, and all have proved to me 
the excellence and the necessity of my system of hypocrisy and dis- 
simulation. I have found you, my friend, credulous and confiding ; 
and you were in my eyes such as all other men, weak and limited. 
A chance, a luckless meeting has torn away the veil. Well! which 
of us is the higher in this affair? Not he, I think, that was the 
other’s dupe. I have given you a lesson which of itself is worth all 
those of our teachers of morality, and henceforth you will be upon 
your guard against others that might resemble me.”” 

I do not think any man could feel greater surprise than mine. But 
to my youth and inexperience the character of the deceiver appeared 
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colossal. I took his audacity for noble pride, and the opinions he ad- 
vanced for daring truths, drawn from the study of men and events. 
Whoever may condemn my weakness, would not, perhaps, have 
been wiser, if placed as I was. The deluder had something so ex- 
traordinary about him, that he might have been admired by persons 
of more experience than I. I asked him, however, whether the se- 
erets he hed just disclosed to me, it was not imprudent to declare. “In 
the first place,” said I, ‘ I shall not believe in any good qualities you 
may display.” “ What matters it to me,” replied he hastily; “I 
must only employ a little more artifice in my deceits with you.” “If 
I were to unmask you to the whole establishment ?” “ Scholars and 
masters would tax you with imposture. They wouldsay to you, ‘Such a 
being at sixteen is not in nature ;? and they would be right in their 
sense. All here is only of human stature, and I am already some feet 
higher. Are you sure yourself that I am not deceiving you as to 
the maxims I have just cited? Who has told you that they are nota 
new snare I am laying for you, by thus giving myself an extraordinary 
character here? Are you not sadly perplexed, my dear Dangeais ? 
How will you settle your ideasofme? WhatamI? Whatshall I 
be? Come, do not torment yourself. Live with me from day to day. 
I am, my friend, the first word of an enigma which time can ole 
solve.” 

I was, however, curious to know his intention with regard to his 
mistress, ‘‘ It is not probably your design to marry her,” said I to 
him. Did you ever see a fierce young bull touched by the goad? 
The fiery animal bounds, turns, and menaces; such was Napoleon 
on this question being askedhim. “ Dangeais,” replied he, with a 
forced calmness, “if, inthe conversations we have had together, cer- 
tain unpleasing expressions have escaped me, the question you ask 
sufficiently avenges you. I am willing to believe that you did not 
foresee the blow it would inflict on my self-love, otherwise I should 
never pardon you. Eugenia partakes of much more fortune than I; 
but there is a title wanting to induce me to make her my wife at this 
period, that of Queen of France. At that price only would I sacri- 
fice my liberty. What! shall I immolate myself before attaining 
my sixteenth year! Marry at sixteen! And whom! The daugh- 
ter of a mere private man. And where? Inacorner. Dangeais, 
confess thou hast never thought me capable of such modesty. 
Wretch! if thou didst—but no, thou dost not think me made for a 
peaceful citizen, who lives tranquilly on a modest patrimony. Has 
nature, in short, formed me to be pleased with mildly cultivating the 
earth, and then noiselessly and namelessly gliding into the torrent of 
eternity? No; I believe not that either fue or morally, there 
is aught in me announcing such inclinations. Yes, Dangeais, if I 
knew that I should never be more than now, that I should be com- 
pelled to pass days of calm and stillness, I would isolate myself on a 
pointed rock in the bosom of the ocean. There at least I should be 
nearer to the thunder’s growl; my ear would catch the roar of the 
billows breaking against the rock; I should witness the torments of 
the deep; I should behold shipwrecks; the cries of the perishing 
would reach me ; I should count the fragments. Now, ask me if I 
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will espouse Eugenia!” “ But ifher aunt wrote to your masters, that 
might hurt you much.” “Once more, Dangeais, observe, I never 
hazard any thing without foreseeing and providing for the conse- 
quences. Prudence and precaution are the strength of the weak. 
The misfortune you have a glimpse of cannot reach me. Before 
forgetting myself in the arms of Eugenia, I trained her to my 
interests, my will. Her wishes, her sensations, her chagrins, her 
pleasures, her sighs, her joys or tears, take their source in my com- 
mands alone ; she is less herself than she is me. Ifthy aunt, I have 
said to her, asks thee who is thy destined husband, and the father of 
thy child, reply to her, He is a man of honour. As to his name, he 
only at the altar’s foot will inform you of it. Eugenia, add not an- 
other syllable! Such was the order I imposed upon her. Not all 
the powers on earth would induce her to infringe it. Besides, had 
she not proved herself entirely mine, I had never lovedher. I have 
said within myself whoever would attach himself to me must utterly 
renounce himself, or he is nothing to me.” 

We were at the beginning of 1784, when both he and I were fixed 
upon to be admitted to the military school of Paris. If this news 
caused great pleasure to Napoleon, it reduced his mistress to despair. 
This unfortunate was the more to be pitied, as she was constrained to 
hide her tears, which her lover would have condemned as inimical to 
his interest and advancement. 

Eugenia was only sixteen, and was really love in miniature; so slight 
and beautiful did she look. The lungs of all the females of her family 
had been diseased, and they had died very young. I have thought 
these observations requisite because it has been publicly asserted that 
Buonaparte poisoned his first mistress. I know not what could have 
occasioned this imputation, which falls to the ground before the phy- 
sician who attended the invalid to the last moment. I pretend not to 
justify Buonaparte, but let us not attribute to him imaginary crimes ; 
there are enough of real ones to lay to his account. 

When Buonaparte received the order to prepare himself for the 
capital, M. de Marbeuf was dangerously ill, which circumstance 
prevented the young student from corresponding with his patron, 
and obtaining from him the pecuniary assistance which he needed 
for his removal. He had written concerning it to his father, who 
did not answer him. Embarrassment and discontent were visible in 
his smallest actions. I thought [ had penetrated the cause of his 
chagrin. “If you have occasion for a few louis,” said I, “I can pre- 
vail on my dalle tolend them to you.” “Who told you I was in 
want cf money?” replied he angrily, then walking a few paces with 
his hand on his forehead. ‘ Dangeais, your pardon. Yes, I want 
money ; my family neglects me. Would I were dead. But this will 
not last long, [ am going to write to them. What can you lend me? 
I will give you my note. [ will not see your uncle. If you are not 
paid within a month, I will give you my watch, a part of my linen, 
forty or fifty volumes which belong to me ; I will fly, I will throw 
myself on board the first vessel, no matter of what kind, that is 
leaving Europe, and bid an eternal farewell to my ungrateful 
relatives.” 
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i knew how useless it was to reason with him. I merely promised 
to bring him the sum he wanted the next day but one after, which, 
thanks to my uncle, I was enabled to do. 

Never was a loan more cordially made nor more ungraciously 
received. Instead of giving me friendly thanks Napoleon only 
said, ‘* You shall be reimbursed in a month.” ‘* Why fix a period ” 
replied I, “Are you hurt that for a moment smiles more on me 
than you.” “Yes,” hastily answer my harsh friend, “ Dangeais, [ 
would give double this sum not to have the humiliation of borrowing 
it from you. Itisa tittle of pre-eminence over me.” “ What! do 
you believe me capable ——”””_ “1 believe you to be a man, and con- 
sequently susceptible of profiting by the advantages which are 
offered to you. If, during this month, any difference should arise 
between us, you would say to yourself in secret, if indeed you did not 
say it aloud, ‘He was too happy that I was willing to lend him those 
twenty pistoles.’” « A bad manner of thinking ; it is painting society 
with a pencil of iron.” ‘It is painting it such as it is. Look at my re- 
latives; what are they to mo coal and pitiless. But, if they for- 
get me, I am about to recal myself to their remembrance in a 
terrible manner.” Saying this, Buonaparte quitted me and hastened 
to his chamber to write to his father. 

Some street pamphleteers have asserted that Napoleon did not 
know a word of French, and was utterly ignorant of the principles 
of our orthography—trivial assertions, sufficiently disproved by the 
education which was then received at the school of Brienne, and the 
trials to be undergone before entering the military school. But, if 
he knew of our language all that a Frenchman brought up ina royal 
college could not avoid knowing, I confess that his style was feeble 
and colourless, if neither passion nor interest guided his pen. But 
this impetuous mortal was so rarely tranquil in the course of his life 
that is diction, written or spoken, was at once abrupt, vehement, 
cutting, and gigantic. Led away by the force of his ideas, and un- 
able to express them, more than once he violated the rules of syntax, 
and created phraseology that belonged to himself alone. 

I sometimes ventured to reprehend such licences. He answered, 
“ Neither thinking nor acting as other men, experiencing thousands 
of sensations more than they, I must of necessity construct my 
phrases differently and seek for new expressions to render ideas 
never before expressed. Our language in relation to my feelings 
is In a state of beggary.” 

The mood in which the young scholar left me was a sure guaran- 
tee to me that his letter to his father would be imprinted with the 
resentment he bore his family, which letter he gave to the porter 
that afternoon with an injunction to put it instantly into the post. I 
was young, and curious in the extreme to know all that concerned 
my fellow-student. As Napoleon never wrote without making a 
rough copy, I resolved to seek in his box for that of the letter he 
had just despatched, to learn in what style he wrote to his family. 
I found and copied it in short hand, and give it here as transcribed 
from the original. _It is different from one printed at Padua with 
the same date and from the same original ; but the following 
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is the exact epistle of Napoleon, and must be read with much 
interest :— 


From the School of Brinne, April 23d, 1784. 

“ From the day that M. de Marbeuf procured my entrance 
into the royal school of Brienne, you thought probably, my dear fa- 
ther, that you owed nothing further to your son; if such be you 
opinion, suffer me to deplore it both for your sake and mine. 
You thus lose the pleasure of seeing me happy in your benefits, 
and that of being grateful for them. Form, I beseech you, an 
idea of my position, and justify, if it be possible, the silence 
you observe to the requests I have made you. Extreme neces- 
sity, doubt not, has constrained me to make them. Oh! hap- 
py he who can dispense with others, who has nothing to ask even 
from those most near him! Who obliged you to transplant me 
hither? - Why did you not consult your means? He who cannot 
make his son an advocate, makes him a tradesman. Ought not 
your self-loye, too, to be wounded by the ignoble part I play among 
the brilliant youths who surround me? Your son _necessitous 
among young men who want nothing! My father, this order of thin 
cannot long exist. You have a house at Sartena, sell it. Let the 
education of my brothers be limited, let my sisters labour to main- 
tain themselves, in a word, sustain me honourably at the post where 
you have placed me. I am on the eve of departing for the capital. 
This removal cannot take place without expense. I have borrowed 
two hundred francs on my bill at a month. Iam willing to believe 
that, on receiving this, you will afford me the means of meeting it. 
If I fail in this restitution "am completely dishonoured, and perhaps 
lost to you. As to the style of this letter, have the goodness to par- 
don its rudeness, in consideration of the humiliations that I feel in 
secret, and above all of the noble pride of my sentiments. Your 
son, sir, is only sixteen, but the vastness of his ideas embrace the 
amplitude of half a century. While honouring you as the author of 
my days, I cannot, it is true, express to you an infantine respect. If 
you can presage the results that this manly and powerfully formed 
character may have, you will see in them the assurance that your 
son will one day repay you a hundred fold, the sacrifices you ct 
made for him. If you hasten your reply in am anes to the ur- 
gency of the motives which dictates this, I shall receive it before 
my departure for the military school. a all that is becoming to 
every one interested in my happiness. APOLEON Buonaparts.” 

Compare this style to that which he used inant years later, in 
writing to Joseph, Louis, and Jerome, whom he had embarrassed 
with crowns, and you must allow that is the same pen and the same 
personage. M. Buonaparte was at Bastia when this letter reached 
his consort, who, notwithstanding the excessive tenderness she felt 
for Napoleon, to the prejudice of her other children, sent him the 
following answer. 

“‘ T have received your letter, my son. If your hand writing and 
your signature did not prove it, | could not have believed this letter 
to be yours.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 


I was introduced to Sir Walter Scott, in 1821. The introduc- 
tion took place in the house of Mr. D. Sir Walter was then on one 
of the few visits he paid to the metropolis. Mr. D. had asked a 
party of literary gentlemen to meet Sir Walter at dinner, several of 
whom, like myself had never seen him before, though they were 
wmong the most ardent of his admirers. I never was a physiogno- 
mist. Had I been soat this time, the more intellectual character of 
Sir Walter, contrasted with the expression of his countenance, would 
at once have shaken my faith in the system, if indeed it had not 
made me formally renounce it. His face had a remarkably dull ap- 
pearance, something, in fact, which was calculated to make any 
person who was a stranger to his intellectual character to associate 
with it the attribute of stupidity. This I know has _ repeated- 
ly been the case where persons have met with Sir Walter without 
knowing who or what he was. A few minutes’ conversation with 
him, however, was generally found sufficient to rectify the er- 
roneous impression. ‘He had great conversational powers .Perhaps, 
with the exception of Coleridge, and two or three others, none of 
his contemporaries excelled him in this respect. His matter was 
almost invariably racy—his mznner pre-eminently pleasing. On 
the evening in question we sat for at least six hours, during which 
time the conversation scarcely flagged for a single moment. Sir 
Walter in this, as in almost every other similar case, had a compa- 
rative monopoly of the talk. Not, certainly, that he wished to en- 
gross the right of speaking to himself, but because we were all so 
fascinated with what fell from his lips as to forget what, at other 
times some of us, perhaps, are to oapt to remember—that we have 
or imagine we have—“ most sweet voices” of our own. The topics 
introduced into the conversation in the course of the evening were 
exceedingly varied, and Sir Walter seemed agreeably at home on 
them all. Scottish poetry—modern literature in general—the dif- 
ficulties with which genius has often to struggle, and which in many 
instances prove more than a inatch for it—the king’s + visit to Ha- 
nover, and his promised visit to Scotland, &c., were subjects which 
were all introduced and discussed at some length. Sir Walter was, 
perhaps, one of the greatest admirers of kings that ever lived. In- 
deed, I doubt not that he went fully into the “ right divine” notion. 
Still his attachment to his country, occasionally got the better of his 
loyalty. He seemed to think that George he Fourth had sinned 
against kingly propriety, if not against atv. ag giving the preference 
to his Hanoverian subjects, by visiting his German dominions be- 


* It may be proper to mention that this paper consists of “the Recollections” of 
two friends of Sir Walter Scott, but that for the sake of greater convenience they 
are given as if the “Recollections” of one. 

t George the Fourth, whom Sir Walter as much admired for the elegance of his 
manners as he respected him on account of his high station. 
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fore he had seen “ his kingdom of Scotland.” Though Sir Walter 
Scott did not choose to be very severe, in so far as words went, on 
his royal patron for what he conceived to be a slight to Scotland, 
yet it was clear to all present that he felt very sore on the subject. 
There was something very peculiar and expressive in his tone and 
manner when he observed, ‘‘ He might as well have come to Scot- 
land first ; his loving and loyal subjects on our side of the Tweed 
will be grievously disappointed when they hear of his going to 
Hanover before coming to them.” 

Of the many brilliant things to which he gave expression on the 
evening in question I unfortunately did not take any note on my re- 
turn home, and consequently, though recollecting the general tenour 
of his conversation, am unable to give any thing like his words, and 
without these his sentiments would lose half their charms. It was two 
years after this before [ met him again. That was in Scotland, where 
I had occasion to be for a short period at the time. He had exacted 
from me asolemn promise, on the evening of our first meeting, that 
if I ever crossed the Tweed I should make it one of the first things I 
did to visit Abboisford. 1 had seen teo much of the world not to 
know that invitations of this kind were often given, when the person 
giving them never meant, or wished, they should be accepted; but 
there was the appearance of so much earnestness and sincerity in 
Scott’s invitation that I at once not only promised [I would gladly 
avail myself of it—which, in many instances, are only so many 
words of course—but at once made up my mind that I would, when- 
ever circumstances should admit of my enjoying the gratification. I 
reached the modern Athens in the evening, and started next morning 
for Abbotsford. On approaching the plantation, in front of the 
mansion, I observed Sir Walter moving about at a slow pace among 
the trees. He was very carelessly dressed, and had, altogether, what 
is called a “ countryfied” appearance. In his right-hand he had a 
small hand-saw, with which he had evidently been lopping off the 
branches, where they appeared too prominent, from the young trees. 

I was within twenty yards of him when he first saw me. He re- 
cognized me at once. ‘“ Ou, Mr. ! Foo’s a’ wi’ you! Tam 
truly glad to see ye at Abbotsford,” was the salutation with 
which he greeted me. As he gave utterance to these words he ad- 
vanced hastily, and, placing his saw under his left arm, extended to 
me his right hand. “I hae just been amusing myself here with these 
little sticks” (pointing to the young trees), said he, after making the 
usual enquiries about my own health and about that of several of our 
intimate acquaintances in the metropolis. I paid him some merited 
compliments on the beauty of the plantations, with which he seemed 
highly gratified. In fact he was always much more delighted with 
the commendation of the taste he displayed in laying out his grounds 
at Abbotsford than with the universal and unqualified admiration 
which was expressed of his literary works. 

After being shown the grounds around Abbotsford I was con- 
ducted to the house, where, as a matter of course, I was introduced 
to Lady and Miss Scott. With the appearance of Lady Scott I was 
much struck. Though diminutive in stature, her person possessed 
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much symmetry, which, added to handsome features and a profusion 
of ringlets of the most beautiful jet-black I ever saw clustering about 
her neck, made her what the late James Hogg somewhere calls her, 
‘a bewitching creature.” Shewas remarkably kind and affable in her 
manners. She seemed particularly anxious, as did indeed Miss 
Scott also, that I should enjoy myself. She had much of the man- 
ners of the French, and it would have been easy to discover from her 
accent, though | had not before been aware of the circumstance, 
that she belonged to that nation. After a half hour’s conversation 
with Lady Scott and her daughter, Sir Walter proposed that we 
should inspect the different apartments of his splendid mansion. The 
armoury, the library, and the study were to me, as I doubt not they 
were to most other visitors, the principal objects of attraction. The 
armoury it were impossible to describe. The study has been described 
ahundred times over. The library was a spacious room, The num- 
ber of books in it has been variously estimated from 20,000 to 30,000 
volumes. It is unnecessary to say Sir Walter never purchased all 
these ; the greater part of them were presentation copies, either 
from personal friends, or from authors naturally anxious their works 
should meet with his approbation. Of course he had not time to read 
a tithe of those thus sent him. He was often too waitedon by young 
authors anxious to learn his opinion of their manuscript before com- 
mitting it to the press. His kindness and condescension on such oc- 
casions exceeded all praise. To the serious interruption, ofttimes of 
his own literary labours, he would wade through the aa 
works of such persons, and give them such advice, in the most friendly 
spirit, as he thought the circumstances called for. At the very mo- 
ment he was busy pointing out to me a number of literary works, 
with several paintings, which were his chief favourites, the servant 
knocked at the door, and, on being desired to “come in,” intimated 
thata person, of the name of Buchan, from the north of Scotland, was 
anxious to see him for a few minutes. Sir Walterdesired the servant 
to show the individual into a certain room, and to say that he would 
be with him presently. Sir Walter then begged my pardon for a 
few minutes. He returned in about fifteen minutes. He mentioned 
to me that he had been just looking over an immense collection of 
the traditional unpublished ballads of the north of Scotland, collected, 
he said, after ten years’ hard unremitting labour, by a humble 
printer, of the name of Buchan, residing in Peterhead. Sir Walter 
spoke in terms of warm encomium* of the enthusiasm of Mr. Buchan 
in collecting so many of the traditionary ballads of the olden time 
amid so many difficulties, not the least of which arose from his limited 
pecuniary means. He desired Mr. B. to call again on a day he men- 


* The writer of these Recollections of Sir Walter, met, by the purest accident, 
with Mr. Buchan, since the interview in question. He then saw the collection of ballads 
of which Sir Walter spoke so favourably ; and really they will constitute an enduring 
memorial of the admirable taste, as well as singular industry of an individual collecting 
them under such unfavourable circumstances. The ballads were published in 1828, in 
two volumes, at one guinea ; but, Iam sorry to say, the sale never paid the expenses. 
Sir Walter engaged to write a lengthened notice of the work in the Quartely Review ; 
but his promise was never fulfilled. Most probably, amid the multiplicity of his 
other avocations, the subject slipped out of his recollection. 
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tioned, when he would see of what further assistance he could be to 
the laborious compiler of the ballads of his native district in the way 
of forwarding his views of publication. 

Having inspected the interior of Abbotsford, with its costly furni- 
ture and valuable curiosities, we proceeded to the outside to view 
the exterior of the building. It is altogether a unique superstruc- 
ture. No description can give the reader any distinct conception of 
it. Of the pleasure grounds, which next claimed our attention, I do 
not well know how to speak. Any thing of the kind more admirably 
laid out, I have never seen. What consummate taste did Sir Walter 
here display! 1 saw them under particularly favourable circum- 
stances, it being then the month of June. 

The dinner hour insensibly stole upon us. Mr. James Ballantine 
and another gentleman from Edinburgh, of some literary distinction, 
were engaged to dine at Abbotsford that day. Mr. Ballantine kept 
his appointment ; the other gentleman, owing to indisposition, did not. 
I never spent a happier evening in my life. Sir Walter, as I after- 
wards learnt from Mr. Ballantine, outdid himself in the brilliancy of 
his conversation. What a store of rich anecdote did he that evening 
prove himself to be possessed of! And with what infinite ease and zest 
were they, one after another, poured from his lips! One* I shall 
never forget. When Duke Charles of Buccleugh was alive, he on one 
occasion, invited a number of his personal friends and most respectable 
tenants to what is called a general feast. The company being 
unusually numerous, two tables were necessary for their accommoda- 
tion. The Duke himself presided at one table, and Sir Walter at 
the other. A splendid entertainment, in the shape of a dinner, was 
set before the guests, and done ample justice to. Wines of every 
variety followed in abundance, the qualities of which were sufficiently 
tested by all present. Toast followed toast, and song succeeded 
song without interruption. The company, in a word, had exceeded 


the happy medium of Burns’ Tam O’Shanter, 
** Who was not fou’, but just had plenty.’’ 


They were fou’ or were at least bordering on it. Morning came, 
but, instead of parting, the Duke volunteered a song which he was to 
give standing in a peculiar position. He insisted, before presenting 
the company with the vocal treat, that they should all stand in 
precisely the same position as himself and duly join in the chorus. 
His will of course was a law. His Grace then setting one foot on the 
table and the other on the chair—which singular position was 
instantly assumed by all seeunet-<ibenentoaat singing the well- 
known song of “ Hey Johnny Cope, are ye waking yet?” The Duke 
got through his song, and kept his station till the end of it. Not so 
all his guests. Sundry of their persons were rolling on the floor 
before his Grace had reached the end of the first verse, and conse- 

uently were unable to join even for once in the chorus—unless indeed 
the wild sounds they growled out as their bodies came in contact 


with the floor deserved that name. The bursts of laughter from 


*Inasmall work which the Ettrick Shepherd has published since these ‘ Recollections” 
were in manuscript, Mr. Hogg has given a version of this anecdote, but it omits several 
of the most amusing circumstances. 
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most of those who retained their equilibrium a little longer than their 
less steady associates in the mirth and follies of the evening, as the 
wights were sprawling horizontally, were quite astounding, and 
completely drowned both his Grace’s voice and the voices of the few 
who were still able to join in the chorus. Nay, in several instances, 
the very violence of the laughter of the first class, soon brought them 
to alevel with the second; so that, before the Duke got to the end of 
the song, he had only Sir Walter and one or two others to join him 
in the chorus. Most of those who had been lying horizontally, 
having by this time recovered their perpendicular position, Sir 
Alexander Ferguson, who was one of the guests, insisted they should 
all show their sense of the good example his Grace had shown them, 
by an immediate imitation of it under another leader. In this Jast 
capacity Sir Alexander volunteered his services. He mounted, 
putting one foot on the table and the other on the chair. The 
company put themselves in the same position. Sir Alexander com- 
menced his song, but had not}finished the third line when all at once 
one of the tables was upset, and down went men, glasses, wine, &c. 
all in “glorious confusion.” The scene on the floor, which now 
ensued would have defied the pencil of Hogarth himself. Sir Walter 
declared that never in his life did he laugh so immoderately. 

It is nothing to read this anecdote as here related ; but to have 
heard Sir Walter tell the story was, as the reader will readily believe, 
a somewhat different matter. Mr. James Ballantine, though perhaps 
more in Sir Walter’s company than any other man, mentioned to me 
the next day that he never saw the illustrious baronet enter with so 
much spirit or with so much effect into the narration of any story 
whatever. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


A DIRGE. FOR MUSIC. 


BY MRS. G. G. RICHARDSON. 


My lover lies beneath the wave 
In ocean deep! 
No tempests that above him rave 
Can harm his sleep! 
[ thought it sad for him should be 
No funeral knell. 
That where he lay, no eye could see, 
No marble tell. 


O, idle sorrow! He is gone— 
Where’er the spot ! 
I am the desolate, the lone— 
He heeds it not. 
Wherever flows that trackless sea 
In billowy swell, 
I see his grave, and Memory 
Repeats his knell. 
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THE PROSCRIBED. 


No. 3. 


Translated from the French of M. de Balzack, by Miss Margaret Patrickson. 


—_——_ -___ 


Goprrey, struck with respect, regarded by turns the elderly 
stranger and the doctor Sigier, who were conversing together in a 
low voice. 

—‘*Glory to the master!” said the stranger. 

—“ What is a passing glory ””’ replied Sigier. 

—‘ T should wish to eternalize my gratitude,” said the other. 

—‘ Well then, one line from you,” resumed the doctor, “ would 
doubtless be precious to me in the future, it would be to bestow upon 
me human immortality.” 

— Ah! can one give that which one has not?” cried the unknown. 
Accompanied by the crowd which, like courtiers around their kings, 
pressed upon their steps, still leaving between them and these three 
personages a respectful distance, Godfrey, the aged stranger, and 
Sigier proceeded towards the miry shore, on which no houses had 
then been erected, and where the ferryman awaited them. The 
doctor and the stranger conversed neither in Latin nor Gallic; they 
discoursed gravely in an unknown language. Their hands were 
directed by turns towards the heavens and towards the earth. More 
than once Sigier, to whom the turns of the river were familiar, 
guided with particular care the old man towards the narrow planks 
thrown, to serve as bridges, upon the mud. The assemblage watched 
them with curiosity, and several scholars envied the privilege of the 
youth who was following those two masters ofeloquence. At length 
the doctor saluted the stranger, and saw the ferryman push off his 
light and slender bark. 

At the instant when the boat floated gently in the midst of the 
broad expanse of the Seine, imparting its quivering agitations to the 
soul, the moon, which was rising red and radiant, like to a conflagra- 
tion lighted at the horizon, cast its rays through the crevices of some 
light clouds, shed over the fields torrents of light, coloured with its 
red tones and its brown reflexes the slated roofs and humbler thatch, 
bordered with flame the towers of Philip Augustus, decked the 
houses with a coating of gold, inundated the heavens, tinged 
the waters, rendered the grass and the herbs resplendent, and 
awakened the half-sleeping insects. This long sheaf of light em- 
braced the clouds. It was as the first verse of its hymn. Every 
heart must have thrilled, for nature was then sublime. After con- 
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templating this spectacle, the eye-lids of the stranger were moistened 
by the fee lest of all human tears, a tear excited by powerful recollec- 
tions. Godfrey was weeping also as he gazed admiringly on the 
heavens. His palpitating hand encountered that of his aged com- 
panion, who, turning, suffered his emotion to be seen, and probably 
to save his dignity as a man, which he might fear to have com- 
promised, he said to him in a voice of deep emotion, “ I weep my 
country! Iam banished! Young man, at this very hour I quitted 
my country. But there, at this hour, the glow-worms were issuing 
from their frail dwellings, and suspending themselves like so many 
diamonds to the stems of the glader. At this hour the breeze, sweet 
as the sweetest poesy, arose in a valley steeped in — and exhaling 
the most delicious perfumes. I could see on the horizon a city of 
gold, like to the celestial Jerusalem, a city whose name my lips would 
refuse to pronounce in a stranger-land. There, also, wound a river 
in its serpentine course. This city and its river, of which the build- 
ings, the ravishing perspectives, the sheets of sky-tinted water, were 
successively commingling, uniting, separating—harmonious eontest, 
which rejoiced my eyes and inspired me with love—where are they ? 
At this hour, the waves assumed, under the luminous heaven of the 
setting sun, fantastic tints, and were figured with capricious pictures. 
The stars were distilling a caressing light. The moon spread every 
where her gracious snares, and gave another life to trees, colours, and 
forms. She was diversifying the brilliant waters, and mute hills, 
animating rocks and edifices. The tapers were lighting at that 
moment in the palaces and mansions of my country! My country, 
my beloved, to which I was saying adieu! The city was Rupee | 
sparkling, and recalling me. Columns of smoke were rising beside 
antique columns whose marbles glistered with whiteness in the 
bosom of the night. The lines of the horizon might still be traced 
through the vapours of the evening. All was harmony and mystery. 
Nature did not bid me adieu, she wished to retain me. Ah! it was 
allto me: my mother and my child, my spouse and my glory ! 
The hills themselves lamented then my proscription. O marvellous 
land! it is lovely as heaven itself! Since that hour I have had the 
universe for my dungeon. My beloved country, why hast thou 
proscribed me? But I shall yet triumph there!’ he exclaimed, 
throwing into his words such an accent of conviction, and with a tone 
so clear and penetrating, that the boatman started, imagining he had 
heard the sound of a trumpet. 

The aged exile was standing in a prophetic attitude and looking 
in the air towards the south, while he pointed with his finger towards 
his country, through the cerulean fields above him. The ascetic 
paleness of his visage had given place to the red flush of triumph, 
his eyes sparkled, and he was sitions as a lion erecting his terror- 
striking mane. 

—* And thou, poor child!” he resumed, looking at Godfrey, whose 
cheeks were bordered by a chaplet of shining drops, “hast thou then 
like me studied life upon its bloody pages? Why weep? What 
canst thou regret at thy age ?” 

—* Alas!"” said Godfrey, “a country more beautiful than all the 
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countries of the earth, a country that I have never seen and of which 
I have no remembrance. Oh! if I could cleave the air on outspread 
pinions, I would go——.” 

—<‘‘ Where ?” asked the proscribed one. 

—“ On high,” replied the youth. 

On hearing this word, the stranger gave a sudden start, fixed his 
powerful eye upon the young man, and rendered him silent. But 
they understood and held communion with each other by an 
inexplicable effusion of soul, by reading in and, as it were, listening 
to each other’s eyes, while rapped in a fruitful silence ; and were 
travelling in mental brotherhood, like two doves soaring towards 
heaven on the same wing, until the moment that their bark touched 
the sand of the shore. Buried in their thoughts they proceeded in 
silence to the house of the serjeant. 

—‘‘And thus,” said the tall stranger to himself, “ this poor boy 
imagines himself an angel banished from heaven. And who is he 
among us who should have the right to undeceive him? Shall it be 
me? I, who am so often elevated by a magic power above the earth. 
I who belong to God. I who am a mystery to myself. Have I not 
seen the loveliest of the angels living in this vile scene? Is this youth 
then more or less insensate Res Iam myself? Has he made a bolder 
step in the faith? He believes! This belief will conduct him, 
beyond a doubt, into some luminous path similar to that in which I 
walk. But, if he is beautiful as an angel, is he not too feeble to 
resist the effects of such rude combats !” 

Intimidated by the presence of his companion, whose awe- 
inspiring voice expressed his own thoughts, as the lightning translates 
the will of heaven, the youth contented himself with gazing upon the 
stars with the eyes of a lover, overwhelmed by a luxurious excess of 
sensibility, which swelled and oppressed his heart. He was there, 
feeble and fearful, as a young fly inundated by the ardent rays of 
the sun. These two noble natures comprehended in the other, 
Godfrey the force, and the old man the feebleness, the celestial 
voice of Sigier had deduced to them the mysteries of the moral world. 
The grand stranger seemed destined to invest them with glory, and 
the youth to feel them. The three transfigured by living but by noble 
images, science, poesy, and sentiment. 

On returning to the house, the elder stranger shut himself up in 
his chamber, lighted his ea lamp, and, confiding 
himself to the demon of labour, demanded words from silence, 
ideas from the stillness of night. Godfrey, seated by his window, 
contemplated by turns the reflections of the moon in the water, or 
studied the mysteries of heaven. Delivered up to one of these 
ecstasies, which were familiar to him, he travelled from sphere to 
sphere, from visions to visions, listening and imagining that he heard 
low flutterings and murmurings of angels’ voices, seeing or believ- 
ing that he saw divine lights, in the bosom of which he lost himself, 
endeavouring to attain the distant point, source of all light, principle 
of all harmony. Soon the grand clamour of Paris, borne from afar 
by the waters of the Seine, subsided, and the lights were extin- 
guished one after another in the houses; and before long silence 
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reigned in all its immensity. The vast city slept like a giant after 
his fatigue. Midnight struck. The slightest noise, even the fall of 
a leaf, or the flight of a jack-daw changing its place in the towers 
of Notre-Dame, might then have recalled the spirit of the stranger 
upon the earth, or the soul of the youth from the celestial heights 
towards which it had mounted on the wings of ecstasy. At this 
moment the exile heard with horror the heavy groaning of a dyin 
person in the adjoining chamber. The funereal cry was nian 
with the fall of a heavy substance ; and, by the manner in which it 
fell, the experienced ear of the proscribed stranger enabled him to 
recognise it as that of an inanimate body. He quitted his own room 
instantly and entered that of Godfrey, where he saw the poor 
youth lying like a shapeless mass, and perceived, by the light of the 
moon, a long cord twisted like a serpent on the floor, and when he 
had loosened the noose by which it had been fastened round his 
neck the youth opened his eyes: ‘“ Where am I?” asked he with 
an appearance of pleasure. 

—‘In your own apartment,” replied the old man, regarding not 
without surprise, —— with curiosity, the neck of Godfrey, the 
cord, and the nail to which he had attached it, and which still remained 
at the end. 

—* In heaven?” asked the youth, in the sweetest tones. 

— No, upon the earth,” replied the exile. 

Godfrey walked in the girdle of light traced by the moon through 
the chamber, the window of which was open, and he saw the Seine 
rippling, the willows and the weeds upon the bank. A cloudy haze 
rose above the waters like a canopy of white smoke. At this sight, 
desolating to him, he crossed his arms upon his breast and sunk into 
an attitude of despair. His aged companion approached him, 
astonishment painted on his countenance. 

—‘ You wished to destroy yourself then?” he asked. 

—* Yes,” replied Godfrey, allowing the stranger with perfeet 
indifference to pass his hand repeatedly over his throat, in order to 
examine the spot on which the cord had pressed the most severely. 

Perceiving that, with the exception of some slight contusions, the 
youth had not sustained any injury, the exile concluded that the 
nail, having little hold, had quickly yielded to the weight of the body, 
and the fatal attempt had terminated by a fall of little consequence. 

—“ And why, my dear child, did you wish to die?” asked the 


stranger. 


—* Ah!” replied Godfrey, no longer retaining the tears which 
had been rapidly gathering in his eyes, “ I heard a voice from on 
high! It celled me by my name! O, I know it! it had not before 
named me; but this time it invited me to heaven. Oh how sweet 
that voice is! Not being able to spring up into the heavens,” he 
continued, with infantine simplicity, “I took, in order to seek God, 
the only road that we have.” 

— Oh, child! sublime child!” cried the old man, enlacing God- 
frey in his arms, and pressing him with enthusiasm to his heart, 
“ thou art a poet, thou canst mount intrepidly upon the hurricane ! 
Thy poesy, truly thine, issues not from the depths of thy heart! 
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Thy living, ardent thoughts, thy creations advance and become 
grand in thine own soul alone. Go on, give not thy thoughts to the 
vulgar. Be at once the altar, the victim, and the priest! Thou 
knowest the heavens, dost thou not? Thou hast seen the myriads of 
angels with their snowy pinions and golden citherns, who all keep an 
equal flight towards the throne ;—and thou hast often admired their 
wings, which, under the voice of God, quiver like the tufts of the 
forest under the tempest. Oh, what beauty in the boundless expanse ! 
Speak thou !” 

The old man strained Godfrey’s hand convulsively, and both con- 
templated the firmament, from which the stars seemed to hold con- 
verse with them. 

—“*O! to see God,” murmured Godfrey softly. 

-~—“ Child,” resumed suddenly the stranger, in a severe tone, “ hast 
thou so soon forgotten the i instructions of our good master the 
doctor Sigier ?__ In order to return, thou to thy celestial country, and 
I to my terrestrial country, ought we not both to show submission 
to the will of God? Let us walk with resignation in the rugged 

aths where his powerful finger has traced our route. Dost thou 
not shudder at the danger to which thou hast exposed thyself? Ap- 
pearing without order, having said, J am here! before the time, 
wouldst thou not have refallen into a sphere inferior to that in which 
thou existest at this moment? O, poor cherub, oughtest thou not 
to bless God for having placed thee in one where thou hearest but 
celestial accords. Art thou not pure as crystal, young and lovely 
as a flower! Ah! if, like me, thou knewest but the city of 
dolours! I have wandered in it till I have consumed my heart. 
O! to dig into the tombs, to demand their horrible secrets,—-to dry 
the blood-stained hands, to count them every night, to contemplate 
them all raised towards me, imploring a pardon that I cannot award,— 
to study the convulsions of the assassin, the last cries of the victim,— 
to listen to horrible noises and to frightful silences, the silence of a 
father feeding on his dead sons,—to interrogate the laugh of the 
damned,—to search for some human forms among the discoloured 
masses that crime has rolled and twisted,—to learn the words that 
living men hear not without dying,—always to invoke the dead, in 
order always to judge them,—to expose them, in order to translate 
them,—is it then to live ?” 

—* Stop,” cried Godfrey, ‘I could neither look at you nor listen 
to you longer. My reason is wandering, my sight becoming dim. 
You raise in me a devouring flame.” 

—‘ And yet I must speak!” resumed the stranger, shaking him 
by the hand with an extraordinary movement, which produced upon 
the young man the effect‘of a charm. For an instant, the stranger 
fixed upon Godfrey, his large, dim, and dejected eyes, then extended 
his finger towards the earth. And you might have believed that 
you saw a great gulf opening all at once at his commandment. He 
remained standing, seen only by the undivided and vague reflections 
of the moon, which rendered his forehead, where heaven beamed, 
still more resplendent. A species of light seemed to radiate from his 
features. If an expression, almost of disdain, seemed at first to lose 
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itself in the numerous lines of his face, his look soon acquired that 
fixity which seems to indicate the presence of an object invisible to 
the ordinary sight. Certainly his eyes contemplated then the distant 
pictures that the tomb reserves for us. Never, perhaps, had this 
extraordinary man borne so fantastic an appearance, A terrible 
struggle, tearing and violently agitating his soul, reacted upon his 
external appearance, and, however powerful he might seem to be, 
he bent as a plant which bows to the breeze, forerunner of the 
storms. Godfrey remained silent, motionless, fascinated. An inex- 
plicable power seemed to have nailed him to the floor. As when 
our attention is so powerfully arrested as to make us forget our- 
selves, in the spectacle of a conflagration, or of a battle, he no longer 
felt his own existence. . 

«‘ Dost thou wish that I should tell thee the destiny, to meet which 
thou art on the road, poor angel of love? Listen then. To me it 
has been given to see the immense spaces, the endless abysses, in 
which are to be swallowed up all human creatures, this shoreless sea 
to which runs a great flood of men and angels. In overrunning the 
vast regions of eternal punishments, I was preserved from death by 
the mantle of an immortal being, by this vestment of glory and 
genius so little regarded by the world,—I, poor and feeble. When I 
journeyed by the mansions of light where the d/essed throng, the 
love of a woman, the wings of an angel, supported me. Borne upon 
her heart, I was enabled to taste these ineffable pleasures whose 
grasp is more dangerous for us mortals than all the sufferings of 
this bad world. In accomplishing my pilgrimage through the sombre 
regions below, I had arrived from dolour to dolour, from crime to 
crime, from punishments to punishments, from atrocious silences to 
agonizing cries, upon the gulf superior to all the circles of the infernal 
regions. Already | could distinguish from afar off the light of the 
paradise which shone at an enormous distance. I was in the night, 
but on the limits of the day. I was flying, carried away by my 
guide, drawn onward by a power similar to that which, in our 
dreams, transports us into spheres invisible to the eyes of the flesh. 
The glory with which our brows were circled put to flight all the 
shades upon our passage, like an impalpable dust. Far from us the 
suns of all the universe scarcely yielded the feeble light of the glow- 
worms of my country. I was about to attain the fields of air, where, 
towards paradise, the masses of light are multiplied, where the pure, 
clear azure is easy to cleave, where innumerable worlds spring forth 
like flowers in a meadow. There, upon the last circular line which 
still belonged to the phantoms that I was leaving behind me, like to 
afflictions that one is willing to forget, I saw a tall shade. It was 
standing erect, in an eager, ardent attitude, and seemed to devour 
the immeasurable space at a glance. Its feet remained attached by 
the power of God upon the furthest point of this line. There the 
shade accomplished, without respite, the painful tension, painful 
because ceaseless, by which we project our strength when we wish 
to spring forwards, as birds ready to take their flight. I recognised 
aman. He saw us not, heard us not. All his muscles were quiver- 
ing, panting. It seemed as if, that by each particle of time, he 
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experienced anew, without taking a single step, the fatigue of tra. 
versing the ocean which separated him from paradise,—froi para- 
dise into which his eye sought to dive without ever relaxing its effort, 
and where he sought to catch a glimpse of a cherished image. 
Upon the last gates of hell, as upon the first, I read an expression 
of despair in the hope. The unfortunate wretch was so horribly 
crushed, by I know not what force, that his dolour passed into my 
bones and congealed the marrow within them, I took refuge by my 

uide, whose protection restored me to peace and silence. Like to 
the mother-bird, whose piercing eye sees the kite in the air, or feels 
a presentiment that he is there, the shade gave a joyful cry. We 
looked where he looked. We saw a bright speck, like a sapphire, 
detach itself from the little blue circle which floated above our 
heads in the abysses of light. This glittering star descended with 
the rapidity of a ray of the sun when he appears in the morning 
upon the horizon, and that his first beams dart furtively upon our 


earth, 
(To be continued. ) 


A MADRIGAL 


BY MRS. G. G. RICHARDSON, 


She was bright, like an apple blossom. 
She was like the wild rose flower. 

She was like the young Aurora 
Of May morning’s dewy hour. 

The sweet-briar round her dwelling, 
And the jasmines on the wall, 

They were whispering still, and telling 
She was sweeter than they all. 


She was nurtur’d in a valley, 
And a river wander’d through, 
Where you saw each shining pebble 
Smile unhidden, fair of hue. 
That river in its welling, 
With its waters pure and clear, 
It was whispering still, and telling, 
“See sweet Anna’s emblem here!” 





























THE FISHERS OF STOTFIELD. 


A Tale founded on Facts. 


Tue 25th of December, 1805, is one of those days which will long 
be remembered with mournful feelings on the Morayshire coast. 
It was ushered in by one of the most calm and beautiful mornings 
which ever visited our northern climate. There was indeed a pecu- 
liar age init. Nota breath of wind made the smallest con- 
scious undulation in the air. It appeared as if nature had shed a 
special freshness on all her works. The sky wore that indescribably 
beautiful appearance which is produced by an admixture of a blue 
with a lightish gray colour, and which imparts something resembling 
a golden tinge to the sun’s rays when emitted through it. If there 
be such a science as the physiognomy of nature, the greatest profi- 
cients in that science would, on perusing the appearance she pre- 
sented on the morning in question, have laid it down as a settled 
point that for that day, at least, there was not the least chance of un- 
propitious weather. 

For some days preceding the 25th of December the weather had 
been so inclement and boisterous that the fishing boats were pre- 
vented from putting to sea; and accordingly the favourable auspices, 
under which the morning in question dawned upon them, were looked 
upon by the fishermen as a special boon from heaven—as one of the 
countless proofs which are daily furnished to mankind, that the gifts 
of Providence are conferred with a lavish hand on our earth, not- 
withstanding the ingratitude of man. With the first streaks of the 
morning’s light every fisherman in the village of Stotfield arose 
from his bed, and against nine o’clock had completed the requisite 
preparations for going to sea. The number of boats belonging to 
this village at the time was three, and these three contained twenty- 
one hands, being all the able-bodied male persons belonging to the 
place who were thus employed for that day’s labours on the face of 
the great deep. 

Just as the men had taken their respective stations in the boats, 
and were about to commit themselves to the watery element, Char- 
lotte Bain, a young girl, of about twenty years of age, and who all 
her lifetime had been both deaf and dumb, came running from the 
village to the shore in breathless haste. She instantly jumped into 
the boat in which her father was, and, seizing him by fa breast of 
his coat, motioned him to return on shore. The unfortunate crea- 
ture’s father, imagining it was some foolish notion she had taken, to 
have him out of the boat, wished to take no notice of her dumb but 
expressive entreaties. On perceiving this, she at one time clung to 
him, her manner displaying a striking union of the piteous with the 
frantic ; while at another she dragged him with an almost superna- 
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tural force out of the boat. The father was afraid that, if, when his 
daughter was so warmly opposed to his going to sea, he should dis- 
regard her wishes, the first thing he should hear on his return would 
be her bereavement of reason, or perhaps that she had committed 
the crime of self-destruction. He therefore left the boat, intimat- 
ing to his fellow-fishermen that he would that day remain at 
home. 

The dummie—the name by which the young woman was usually 
designated —then expressed, by every sign she could employ for the 
purpose, her anxiety that none of the other fishermen should put to 
sea on this occasion. Among other methods by which she conveyed 
to them this anxiety, and forewarned them of the danger of persisting 
in the resolution to fish which they had thet morning formed, she 
took her father’s hat off his head, and, laying it down on the ground, 
shook it backwards and forwards, and then upset it. All the specta- 
tors understood perfectly thatthe impression which had somehow or 
other been produced in her mind, and which she meant to convey to 
theirs, was that the loss of the boats would be the consequence 
of the short voyage they were about to make. Regarding it, 
however, in no other light than as the consequence of some tem- 
porary mental hallucination, they sneered at the dismal forebodings 
of the dummie, and with joyful hearts left the shore for their fishing 
occupations on the face of the deep. 

The dummie and her father, and all the other persons who had 
witnessed the departure of the fishermen, returned to their homes, 
after wishing them an abundant “ take, and weel back again.” 

The village of Stotfield is situated on the northern section of a hillof 
great circumference, and of considerable altitude. It commands a 
most extensive prospect both of land and sea, particularly of the 
latter. Inan easterndirection no object whatever occurs to limit 
your vision. The eye is literally lost in the immensity of distance 
while trying to take in as much as possible of the German Ocean. 
Casting your eye in a south-east direction, along the margin of the 
world of waters, you will, in a clear atmosphere, distinctly recognize 
the town of Peterhead, although more than fifty miles distant, jutting 
out, promontory like, into the mighty deep. Directly northward 
your vision rests on an extensive ridge of mountains in Sutherland- 
shire, a distance of upwards of twenty miles. In a north-westerly 
direction, again, your eye glides over a surface of water until it is 
interrupted by the hills of Caithness and Cromarty shires, the nearest 
of which is at least little short of thirty miles’ distance. The eye may 
range through this vast extent of space without one’s moving from the 
threshold of any of the doors of Stotfield; but, if you ascend the 
most elevated spot on the hill, you have a landscape spread as it were 
beneath your feet, which for its extent, its strikingly diversified as- 
pect, and general beauty, can be surpassed by few similar prospects 
in Britain. In regard to the extent of what may not perhaps be in- 
appropriately designated terra firma space, which the vision of the as- 
tonished beholder grasps from the eminence in question, it were not 
easy to form an accurate estimate; but, while situated on it, I have 
more than once imagined that I then realized in miniature that 
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striking and beautiful portion of scripture narrative, in which the Sa- 
viour is represented as being led up by the erate of fallen angels to 
the highest situation of a great mountain, whence was shown him at 
one comprehensive glance all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory thereof. Here your eye ranges, without being molested by any 
intervening object, over a great proportion of Aberdeen and Banfif- 
shires, and over the largest portion of the lower districts of Moray- 
shire—and the landscape is interspersed in beautiful proportions with 
the lights and shades of hill and dale, and wood and oe ; with the 
half gloomy majesty of towering rugged mountains, whose summits 
seem to embrace the canopy of heaven—and with the richest and most 
luxuriant plains of which Scotland can boast,—altogether producing 
an effect on the spectator, who possesses any relish for the beauties of 
external nature, which must be felt before it can be imagined. 

It is unnecessary to say that, with the sea continually before them, 
the villagers of Stotfield who remained at home were at all times 
accustomed to look with an anxious eye to the movements of those 
of their relatives and friends who, in the prosecution of their usual 
vocation, had in the little barks cast themselves on the bosom of the 
mighty waters. On the morning in question, they were not indif- 
ferent observers of their progress to and fro on the surface of the 
sea. After being some time “out,” they saw them hoize their 
sails and prepare for their return, most probably after having had a 
successful take. They proceeded gradually homewards, as the slight 
breeze, which by this time stirred the air, enabled them, until within 
about a quarter of a mile of the shore, when a tremendous gale 
from landward sprung up with what may be termed an instantaneous 
suddenness. The sails were in a moment taken down, and every 
oar was immediately put in requisition, in the hope of being thereby 
able to make head against the wind. Every hand exerted himself 
with more than supernatural strength; but all their endeavours did 
not enable them to make any perceptible progress towards land. 
Although the sky was perfectly clear, the gale had by this time in- 
creased to a perfect hurricane. 

Those in the little village now saw the imminent danger to which 
the fishermen were exposed ; and in a few moments its entire popu- 
lation, old men, women, and children, were at the shore. But what 
could they do? What could a legion of the most able bodied men in 
the kingdom, though present, have done for the unfortunate beings 
onpeaettis the relentless fury of the raging element ? Nothing at all. 
The loud roarings of the sea—its mighty swells—combined with the 
number and magnitude of its breakers, constituted a strikin speci- 
men of the terrifically sublime. The scene which was by this time 
presented on the shore was scarcely less affecting to behold than that 
of the boats in distress. The number altogether standing by the 
sea-side may have been about ninety. Never shall we forget the 
agony and despair depicted in the most legible characters on their 
countenances, as they every moment expected to witness their 
fathers, husbands, brothers, and others related to them by the ties of 
the closest consanguinity, precipitated into the midst of the travailing 
ocean. The women ran about with dishevelled hair, uttering 
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shrieks, to which one would have imagined that even enraged inani- 
mate nature could not have been deaf; and heart-rending exclama- 
tions of “ My father!” ‘“ My brothers!” &c., which proceeded 
from the younger portion of those preseut, mingled in mournfully 
rapid succession with the dismal howlings of the winds, and the surly 
thunderings of the waves. All the spectators, in fact, young and 
old, seemed to be every thing but absolutely frantic. At this mo- 
ment one of the boats upset, and in an instant the yawning deep 
received into its insatiable bosom all who were in it. One only rose 
again. He was a young man about the age of twenty. He caught 
hold of the boat, and for about a minute adhered to it; but while in 
the act of making a wafture of his hand, as if recognising and bidding 
a final adieu to those on the shore, one tremendous wave forcibly 
swept him from the keel of the boat to which he was clinging, and 
buried him to rise no more. No description could do adequate 
justice to the scene, which followed this dreadful catastrophe, among 
the spectators on the shore ; but there was one, a young and inte- 
resting woman of the age of twenty, on whose mind it produced a 
temporary frenzy or madness. In the frantic feeling of the moment 
she was in the act of plunging herself into the sea, from out of which, 
in its then tempestuous state, no earthly hand could have rescued 
her—when a young man from the neighbouring village of Lossie- 
mouth, the greater part of whose population were by this time on 
the spot, caught hold of her, and carried her, with the assistance of 
others, to the nearest house, where every attention was paid to her 
until the momentary cloud which obscured her intellects had passed 
away. 

The tempestuousness of the wind, if possible, increased; and the 
ocean raged and lashed herself without any abatement of her fury. 
In less than two minutes from the “ going down” of the first boat, 
a second, with every hand in it, sunk in almost the same spot; and 
in a few seconds more the third and last, with all it contained, shared 
the same fate. Three of the fishermen rose above the water, and 
swam for several minutes; but then, like those before them, they 
sank to perish. If any thing could by possibility have rendered the 
mournful scene of so many human beings perishing, in the manner 
it has been attempted to describe, more distressing, it would have 
been the circumstance of one of the three men who kept themselves 
above water some minutes after the sinking of the boat struggling 
with the destructive element with his son, a boy of about eight years 
of age, and who had never been at sea before, ~in his arms, until both 
went down and perished together. 

The scene which the sea-side now exhibited is left for the reader 
to imagine, as any attempt to describe it would be doing it an evi- 
dent injustice. It is, perhaps, however, but proper to remark that, 
but for the providential presence of strangers, some of those more 
nearly related to the unfortunate men now stretched on the bottom 
of the sea might, in the overpowering feelings of the moment, have 
fallen victims to their immeasurable sorrow. 

By the exertions of others, all the remaining villagers of Stotfield 
were got conveyed from the shore to their houses; but during the 
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remainder of the day there was nothing to be seen or heard there 
but the visible and outward signs of that grief which pressed with 
so powerful a force on the hearts of their bereaved inmates. The 
voice of lamentation, emphatically speaking, was heard resounding 
from every abode, in accents loud and affecting enough to have 
superinduced a feeling of tenderness and heartfelt sympathy in the 
breasts of any one in the composition of whose nature there was a 
particle of humanity. What a striking illustration did Stotfield that 
day furnish of the beauty and force of that scripture passage which 
represents Rachel in the attitude of weeping for her children, 
and “refusing to be comforted because they were not.” Night came ; 
but to the widowed, and fatherless, and brotherless villagers of Stot- 
field, it was adoleful night-indeed. It was one of pitchy darkness. 
The rains too descended in copious torrents, while the winds blew 
with great fury, producing altogether an effect which was in melan- 
choly keeping with the overwhelming sorrow which pressed on the 
heart of every surviving villager. The plaintive moanings of the 
winds, and the heavy rains which fell in such rapid succession from 
the heavens, were so strangely blended with the deep-fetched 
sighings, the loud lamentations, and the gushing tears which streamed 
down their cheeks, that the human mind could not by possibility 
one to itself a scene more mournfully affecting than the lately 

appy village of Stotfield presented on this memorable night. 
One would have thought, indeed, that Nature herself had be- 
come repentant—had felt the agonies of deep contrition, when she 
witnessed the amount of human woe which had been produced in so 
circumscribed a space by the ravages on human life she had that da 
so unfeelingly and so lavishly committed. And no wonder dinigh 
Nature had thus sorrowed at the scene of misery which the interior 
of the cottages of Stotfield exhibited to her gaze on the night in 
question. We do not overstep the limits of actual fact when we say 
that sleep visited not the senses of one individual in the village,—that 
not one eye closed for a moment during any part of the whole night. 
So overwhelming was the measure of their sorrow, that they could 
not even sufficiently compose themselves to recline on their beds. 
As if the extent of their grief had verged on absolute distraction, 
they alternately laid themselves on their couches, and arose and 
paced their apartments until the approach of morning. Daylight, 
after the lapse of a night which in length appeared to them like an 
age, did at last come ; and such of them as were able to travel the 
distance went down with many of the inhabitants of Lossiemouth to 
the sea-side, in order that the rite of Christian sepulture might be 
given to such of the bodies as had been washed ashore. Seven were 
found that morning, and the remainder in the course of that and the 
two following days. 

Among the first seven was the body of the young man who has 
been already mentioned as the one who caught hold of and clung to 
the keel of the first boat after it had been upset, and who, at the 
very moment of his being swept off for ever by a tremendous surge, 
had made an expressive wafiure of his right hand, as if bidding a 
final earthly adieu to those on the shore who were doomed to be the 
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spectators of so mournful a catastrophe. When his body was placed 
in the cottage which had so lately been his happy home, the interest- 
ing woman who immediately on his perishing, on the preceding day, 
had only been prevented by the timely interference of a stranger 
from voluntarily plunging into the sea and sharing the same fate, 
pressed through those who had carried it thither, took it in their arms, 
and embraced it.. And what, reader, think you was the reason of 
this young girl’s feeling a peculiarly deep interest in the unhappy 
fate of ‘the lost.” Why, she was his betrothed—nay she was his 
bride—nay, more still, she was on the afternoon of this very day to 
have been his wife. How painful the contemplation, that he, 
whom she was that evening to have called by the endearing appella- 
tion of husband, and whom in that character she would have clasped 
that night in her affectionate embrace, was now lying before her a 
lifeless corpse, alike insensible of her ardent affection and her illimit- 
able sorrow! What an affecting sequel did this prove to the bright 
anticipation of many a year of future bliss, which but so late as 
yesterday morning her young heart had so fondly cherished, from the 
apparentiy close approach of the hymeneal union together! The 
preparations for the marriage had been completed ; and the cheer— 
consisting, as usual in similar cases, of a large bride cake, bread, and 
spirits—provided for those invited to the wedding, was made to 
answer the purposes of the bridegroom’s funeral! The duties, too, of 
the worthy clergyman of the parish were on this occasion, strangely 
metamorphosed : instead of being present in the bridegroom’s apart- 
ment that afternoon, agreeably to a request made to him some days 
before, to pronounce in the hearing of the light-hearted and joyous 
spectators that benediction which would at once have sealed the 
earthly union of the betrothed pair, and expressed his holy wish and 
uttered his fervent prayer for their future felicity,—he had to stand 
up in a company of heart-felt mourners, and, in that dignified and 
almost heavenly attitude which he so well knew how to assume, pour 
into the hearts of the numerous bereaved and sorrowing individuals 
who surrounded him, the balm of Christian consolation. 

But the death of her apparent husband was not the only bereave- 
ment which this young woman sustained by the loss of the Stotfield 
boats. Along with him, and in the same boat, perished her father and 
only brother. The consequence of these accumulated bereavements 
was an extremity of sarrow which engendered consumption, of which 
she expired in the space of a few months afterwards. 

While in the act of interring in the churchyard of Dranie the last 
body, which was that of an old man, John , which had 
been washed ashore, an apparently middle-aged man, dressed in the 
habiliments of a soldier, came up to those who were present on the oc- 
casion, as if just come from Elgin. Not one of those at the funeral had 
any idea of who or what he was ; and he looked about among the per- 
sons heside him as if they had been all equally strangers tohim. At 
last he enquired the name of the person to whom they were per- 
forming the last offices of humanity. He was informed that the 
deceased’s name was John , a fisherman of Stotfield, 








who was drowned on this 25th instant. This simple annunciation 
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broke on his ear with a withering power to which no description can 
do justice. ‘The person whose remains had just been deposited in the 
grave, and whose coftin was not yet covered with the earth, was none 
other than his father. For upwards of twenty years the stranger had 
been in the army, performing many laborious and perilous services for 
his king and his country. He had met with many “‘ moving accidents 
by flood and field,’ and had made many hair-breadth escapes with 
his life, both when in and out of battle. The last scene of his services 
had been in India, from which he returned, bearing about with him 
palpable proofs of the scars and wounds he had received in the course 
of his engagements with the enemy. He had procured his discharge ; 
and, as a partial remuneration for the valorous exploits he Fad 
achieved in the course of his military career, government had settled 
on him a handsome pension. He had returned home with a joyful 
heart, fondly hoping that his father would be still alive (he had heard 
of his mother’s demise some years before), to share with him, in 
his old age, that liberal pension with which his king and countr 
had been pleased to reward his services to both. But in one fell 
moment all his fond hopes were blasted, and all his kindly wishes 
proved impracticable. He proceeded to Stotfield with the persons 
who had accompanied the funeral of his father; and the depopula- 
tion and sorrow he there witnessed only served to augment his own 
grief. He staid only a few days in his native village—longer he 
could not remain in a place which, so far from possessing any charm 
to him, presented nothing either to his eyes or his ears but the ebulli- 
tions of that sorrow which still pressed heavily on every heart. He 
left the village with the intention of going to reside, at least for a time, 
ina small town in the north of England,in which he had been stationed 
for some time during the earlier part of his military service ; but 
his departure he was heard of no more. 


J.G. 


From a Chinese Work, entitled Pih-mei, ‘‘ Hundred beautiful Ladies.” 


-_——_ 


By Lapy FuUNG-SEANG-LIN. 


Accept the thanks for every gentle token, 
From one yet mindful of a former fire ; 
Seek’st thou to know if this sad heart be broken ? 
Oh! look for answer on this broken lyre. 
By Lapy MEI-Fre. 
Tur tears are dropping down like rain, 
All unadorned my hair and eyes ; 
Since still I seek thy love in vain, 
Think not that I thy pearls will prize ! P. P. Ts 
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THE LOYAL AND FAITHFUL MINISTER 
MEI-KWEL. 


(From the Chinese, resumed from the September Number.) 


Mei-Kwet, perceiving that he had abruptly responded to his lady’s 
good advice, on taking a glass of wine, said, “ As you will return 
home to-morrow, we ought to retire early we rest.” He then called 
‘o the servants to take away the wine, and enjoined on his son the 
necessity of taking care of his candle, when he bade him good night. 
The young eentleman repaired to his study; when, aided by his 
domestic, he “packed up his kin (an instrument of music), his sword 
(which at this period was worn by the litera/i), and all his books. 
Early next morning, while Mei-kwei and his lady were dressing 
themselves, the young gentleman entered their room. The lady, on 
seeing him, said, ‘‘ My son, how is it that you have risen so early ?” 
The youth replied, “ This being your birth-day, your son has come to 
congratulate you thereon.” Mei- kwel, surprised, said, “ Really this 
is your natal day; it had escaped my recollection.” He then called 
to the servants to prepare the fragrant lights (incense), and to be 
in waiting. On Mei-kwei and his lady entering the hall, and con- 
gratulating each other on the happy occasion, the son came forward 
to pay his. respects, and was followed by the domestics, who, kneel- 
ing, made their prostrations. ‘The lady, on lighting up the incense, 
worshipped the gods of the house (the penates), and her ancestors. 
This ceremony having been gone through, the early meal was pro- 


‘vided. While Mei-kwei and his lady were breakfasting, the servants 


took the luggage on board, as she was returning to her family. 
On breakfast being remove id, the lady and her son “took leave of the 
several persons who were waiting in the public court, and then 
repaired to the inner apartments, to take leave also of the Shin-che 
(implying *‘ God’s manifestation,” the family altar), at which she wor- 
shipped ; she then bade farewell to her husband. On the son taking 
leave of his father, the lady again admonishing said, “ Laou-yay, 
‘Venerable Sir,’ while travelling do take care of your person; when 
cold add to your apparel, when hungry refuse not to eat.” Before 
she had finished speaking the domestics came to take leave of the 
young gentleman. The lady enquired, “Sir, how many servants do 
you take with you to the capital?” Mei-kwei replied, “] shall not 
require many—Mei-pih is the o: aly person who will accompany 
me, the rest will attend on you.” While thus conversing, a noise 
was heard from without, as though a thousand persons were wrang- 
ling. Mei-kwei, the lady, son, nor domestics could imagine the 
cause, The ode says :— 


“The black-haired people, on the promotion of their virtuous magistrate, 
Fail not to shed a profusion of tears, as they drag along his carriage. 
On account of his many virtues and unimpe sachable integrity, 

The whole road is perfumed with his fragrant name.” 
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During their consternation they saw the porter enter, who said, 
“There are several writers belonging to the public courts without 
side, who are desirous of seeing you, Sir.” Mei-kwei, on requesting 
his lady to retire, bade them come in. On their entering, Mei-kwei 
asked, ‘*Who were the persons that made such a noise without?’ T he 
writers replied, ** We have an affair to communicate to your Ex- 
cellency. ‘The people having heard that your Excellency has been 
promoted, and desirous of detaining you among them, they have closed 
the city gates, with the market.” Mei- kwai., on hearing which, re- 
plied, * Since that is the only cause, you will go and tell these to 
cease causing a disturbance ; that the Héen magistrate will enter the 
court and give his imstoustiona.” These writers went and did ac- 
cordingly. Mei-kwei, addressing his lady and son, said, “ The 
people being unanimous that I should remain among them it is diffi- 
cult to decide what course to take.” The lady replied, “ This results 
from your having invariably commiserated the people, and by not 
seeking their wealth. It is really distressing to withstand the grati- 
tude of ten thousand of the people.” Mei-kwei replied, “ You must 
wait till I have dispersed the people before you can goon board. The 
city gates being shut against you, how can you leave?” He ordered 
the branding m/e amen to be taken into court. The people, as soon as 
they heard the noise of that instrument, were submissive. On drawing 
aside the screen, and taking his seat, Mei-kwei said, “If there be 
any respectable (aged pe rsons) among you, let such come forward, as 
I am desirous of asking a few questions. Several persons instantly 
advanced, who, bowing, thus spoke, ‘‘ We little, or mean persons, 
are grateful for those heavenly favours conferred on us by your Ex- 
cellency, we can never forget them. For these ten years past, during 
your Excellency’s vesidones among us, really we have had no occa- 
sion to shut our doors at night, nor fear aught on the highways. The 
bold and daring have become virtuous, while the designing and 
artful dare not wound honourable principles. As to the influential, 
your Excellency has governed them by harrowing out from 
their midst those who were disaffected. In supporting and 
aiding the weak, making no distinction between the wealthy and 
such as are not so, nor coveting their wealth, you haye gained the 
love of the people. In all your judicial affairs, without due celibera- 
tion you have not inflicted punishment, and never the extreme penalty 
of the law. Further, all those persons whom you have employed 
about your court have been men who have not dared to insult the 
people; despising gain, they have been intent on expelling the 
mean. Really, Sir, you have acted as the father and mother of your 
people. Heari: ng that your Excellency has been promoted to an im- 
portant office, we, persons of no note, are desirous of petitioning the 
Too-tang officer, with all the senior magistrates, to allow you to 
resign your new appointment, that you may y preside over us. Should 
you a intent on procee ding to the capits al, to have an audience 
with his Majesty, we are w illing to bear your expenses, and despatch 
a memorial petitioning his Majesty that you may be re-appointed 
over us.” Mei-kwei, with a sigh, said, “ Gentleman, and virtuous 
people, arise. Your motives are honourable to you in endeavouring 
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to detain your magistrate; but, since the government has made 
known its intentions, you should each attend to your several duties, 
and not create a disturbance. Your magistrate, by filling the pre- 
sent situation, cannot exert himself for the good of his prince, evince 
his loyalty, nor commiserate the blaek-haired (Chinese) people. 
You say, I have not been afraid of those who have assumed 
power, and, by enforcing the laws, the vicious have been reformed. 
This is no other than what every magistrate may effect. When 
you, the people, make filial piety an important part of your domestic 
arrangements, you will ever be esteemed and respected. Before I 
leave, my successor must arrive ; I will impress on him the necessity 
of compassionating you, his people.” 

These persons, perceiving that Mei-kwei was intent on entering the 
capital, said, “* Laou-yay ! how it is that you are not acquainted that 
there are artful, traitorous persons at court, who not only dispose of 
office and rank, but who will cppose your Excellency on account of 
your integrity? with such yeu cannot accord. Such contemptible 
persons will plot the destruction of the virtuous. This requires your 
consideration. Your Excellency should show that you are ac- 
quainted with the old adage, how to advance and when to recede ; 
for, if once accused by traitorous persons, you will never return to 
your native village. Should you consent, with your wife and 
son, to remain at Léé-ching, you will be happy. Here you will 


have nothing to distress your mind, for all the people will aid you 


in the discharge of your duties.” Mei-kwei replied. ‘‘ Respected and 
virtuous people, all your statements are in accordance with reason. 
With your magistrate it is a matter of loyalty. Since his Majesty 
has called me to attend on his person, the Emperor becomes the heart 
of your magistrate (that is, the Emperor is to him what the heart is 
to the human system—the source of life), how dare he then not 
imitate the docility of the horse and dog? The kindness of the Em- 
peror is immense! How are you not aware of it? Your magistrate 
advises you to return home, and strenuously instruet your sons and 
grandsons, causing them to be dutiful to their fathers and mothers, 
kind to their senior} brothers, and considerate towards the junior 
members of the family; thus exemplifying the principles of filial 
love and respect. You should constantly be instructing your sons 
and grandchildren, and inculcate on the man of letters, the hus- 
bandman, the mechanic, and the merchant, the importance of learn- 


ing. Your magistrate has a Tuy-tyze, ‘a couplet,’ which he gives to 


each individual, that he may keep it in remembrance of him : 


The business that nourishes the body accords with the mind: 
The business that does not, does it not bring vexation and trouble ?”’ 


When he bade them leave. 

The people, perceiving that Mei-kwei was determined on leaving 
them, one and all, with tears, exclaimed, “Since your Excellency 
will go, we are desirous of defraying your expenses on the road, as 
a small mark of our respect.” Mei-kwei replied, “ Virtuous people, 
— Ph ge is aware that your generous offer extends beyond 

is merely making it known among his relations and friends, or that 


his complying with your wishes should involve them in trouble. It 
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roceeds from your heart; but your magistrate is required to be 
dutiful to his prince as well as considerate towards the people over 
whom he has presided—this he dares not forget. Should it be known 
to the rebel L.oo, at court, that presents have been received, your 
magistrate would doubtless be accused of buying the people’s affec- 
tions to oppose the Emperor’s will. It would be ten thousand to one 
but what the rebel and his partisans would present a document ac- 
cusing Mei-kwei of having purchased the hearts of the people, that 
he might insult his Majesty and violate the nation’s established usages. 
Such an accusation would cause the dragon’s (the Emperor’s) coun- 
tenance to frown—with loss of life, I should be allowed no place of 
interment.” Mei-kwei having thus spoken, the people, interrupting 
him, said, “ After what your Excellency has said, how may we dare 
bring calamity hereafter on your person ! It will be our misfortune 
that we shall never again meet with any one who will resemble your 
Excellency for disinterestedness and honourable feeling ; however, 
on your leaving, we will each of us erect a tablet, and inscribe your 
name thereon, before which we will offer incense, which shall be to 
us instead of your person.” Mei-kwei replied, ‘‘ I receive your ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and will not fail to speak to my successor in 
your behalf.” 

Mei-kwei now repaired to the inner apartments, where his lady 
and son were waiting to take their leave. They all wept. The mo- 
ther and son entered the sedans and were carried on board, who 
were accompanied to Chang-chow by all the domestics. Mei-kwei 
remained at court with only Tsang-tow Mei-pih, who had charge 
of his luggage. On the following day, Mei-kwei, accompanied by 
his clerk, went and took leave of his superior officers and of the gen- 
try. A day had not elapsed before his successor arrived. Mei-kwei 
immediately delivered over to him the imperial measures, the standard 
weights, and plan of the city ditches (their boundaries), and all books 
and documents belonging to the court. In consequence of Mei-kwei’s 
promotion, the new officer durst not oppose this hasty mode of pro- 
ceeding. Mei-kwei having nothing that he wished to conceal, no 
difficulties presented themselves. In a few days the whole business 
was arranged, when he prepared to proceed to the capital. As he 
left the court the people brought large presents, which they gave to 
Mei-kwei, exhibiting, at the same time, the greatest decorum. In 
their houses they had set up a tablet in honour of him, before which 
incense was offered and sacred candles burning. Mei-kwei requested 
the people to return home, for he was going to the temple that he 
might offer incense. The people instantly rushed to the temple. The 
priest came out to receive Mei-kwei and conduct him into the temple, 
and to assist him in offering incense. When he had done offering 
incense and making prostrations, the people, with the presents of 
clothes which they had brought, dressed Mei-kwei, even to the 
changing of his boots, and then, with three glasses of wine, drank 
prosperity to him, while some remained weeping on their knees 
(probably before the altar of the temple). Mei-kwei bade such arise, 
and took an affectionate leave of all present, when he left the city. 

Mei-pih, mentioned aboye as Tsang-tow Mei-pih, had by this 
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time proceeded several miles with the luggage, where he halted. 
Here he saw assembled a number of respectable persons, with mul- 
titudes of the people, who had spread a table with delicacies. In 
a short time Mei-kwei arrived, when all went forth to meet him. 
Mei-kwei, on seeing the sedans as he approached, said, “ I perceive 
there are several officers who are my superiors. Gentlemen, why 
you violate established usages?’ When, in a body, they rushed 
forth, and, seizing him by the hand, replied, “ Venerable Sir, be- 
sides coming to offer you congratulations on your promotion, your 
brother officers are desirous of partaking with you, Venerable 
Sir, a parting repast; why talk of disturbing established usages ?” 
When they all repaired to the table. It was with difficulty they could 
induce Mei-kwei to take three glasses of wine. After a little gene- 
ral conversation he arose and took leave of each of his brother 
officers. On passing the tables of the respectable inhabitants, from 
respect, he was compelled to take three glasses with them also. Ona 
taking leave of them the people rushed forth and requested that he 
would not decline to drink with them. Mei-kwei said, * Virtuous 
people, I beg you will rise, for your magistrate wishes you every 
eomfort.” On drinking with them he said, ** How could | endure to 
separate from you, were it not for his Majesty’s command; but I 
dare not disobey. Returnto your families. Respect your parents. 
Be diligent in your callings, whether it be the cultivating of the land, 
or literary pursuits. Be not extravagant.” The people unitedly 
replied, “ We dare not but revere, Venerable Sir, your golden 
counsel.” Mei-kwei, in leaving these affectionate people, was unable 
to refrain from shedding tears. 

Mei-kwei and Mei-pih having taken leave of the people, both felt 
their minds depressed, when the former broke silence by detailing 
the pure motive that influenced his conduct during the ten years he 
had filled his late appointment. This was the principal topic of conver- 
sation from morning till night. One day, as they were proceeding, they 
observed four persons on horseback approaching towards them, whose 
dress indicated that they belonged to the public offices. They rode 
close to Mei-kwei’s sedan, and, addressing him, said, “ I beg to ask 
from whence you come?” Mei-pih replied, ‘‘ Jam from the pro- 
vince of Shan-tung.” The four persons immediately alighted, when 
they asked, “Sir, do you know whether Mei-kwei, the magnate, has 
yet commenced his journey or not?” Mei-kwei asked which 
* Mei, the magnate?” That person replied, ‘“ The magnate Mei, 
who presides over the district Leih-ching of the city Tse-nan, of 
Shan-tung province, who has been promoted by the Le-poo board 
of magistracy.” Mei-pih replied, ‘ Is this not Mei, the magnate ?” 
These persons on leading their horses beneath the trees for shade, 
advancing, desired the sedan to stop, having something to commu- 
nicate to his Excellency. Onthe bearers halting, these persons said, 
‘We mean persons have been sent by the heads of the courts to pay 
our respects to your Excellency.” Mei-kwei asked, “Do you say 
you are persons despatched to wait upon me” They replied, “ Yes,” 
Mei-kwei said, “ As I do_ not want you on the road, you will pre- 
cede me, and obtain at the inn a! clean room, where I may put 
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some questions to you.” The four persons acquiescing mounted 
their horses, and were about to proceed, when he called to them not 
to put up at an extravagant inn, a mere lodging would do. They 
replied, “ We understand,” and proceeded. After proceeding at a 
regular pace for several hours, Mei-kwei was met by one of those 
persons, who informed him that his apartments were ready, when 
Mei-kwei told him that he and his bearers would occupy the same 
room, At this time the landlord made his appearance, who, on 
making his bow, said, “I am come to pay my respects.” Mei- 
kwei on entering took particular notice of every thing observable. 
On entering the great room, he saw three smaller rooms, which, 
besides having chairs arranged, there was the honoured seat with 
the necessary articles for writing, as well as for punishing persons, 
ull in readiness. Mei-kwei next proceeded to the back apartments, 
when, looking over the screen, he saw three other rooms appropri- 
ated as a library, with a bed in each, with tables all arranged in 
order, respecting which he did not say a word. While Mei-kwei 
was resting himself, the servant brought some water, which Mei- 
pih received. By the time that Mei-kwei had washed himself tea 
was brought, which was soon succeeded by candles, when Mei- 
kwei, taking the honoured seat, enjoined “ That there be not 
any unnecessary preparations made, that he will be pleased with 
any mere trifle ; but not so, if the palate be pampered with what is 


+ . . . . . . . 
expensive.” Mei-kwei, while taking wine, called for the four persons 


to come in, when he thus addressed them, ‘As you have, you say, 
attended on persons who have been called to assist in the government, 
you must be acquainted with Loo-ke, of the Le-poo Board of Rites, 
and Whang-kaou, with his cabal of traitorous ministers, who are en- 
deavouring to subvert the throne, I will thank you to inform me 
minutely respecting them.” The four men replied, ‘ Loo-ke, the 
Tae-sze officer, is highly beloved by the Emperor, and Whang- 
kaou is his principal assistant. As they have the power of promoting 
persons, every one pays them homage ; there are none among all 
the officers of government that dare oppose them. Since your Ex- 
cellency is about to enter the capital, you must ingratiate yourself 
with the Tae-sze officer, and with Whang-kaou, of the Le-poo 
board. We beg that your Excellency will follow our advice, then 
your Excellency will succeed.” Mei-kwei indignantly replied, “ Why 
give such treasonable advice 2? Do you think I will imitate them in 
forming cabals, or submit to them? I will enter the capital without 
showing them the least respect. Should they offer me the least 
insult, | apprehend that cabal of intriguing persons will not sleep com- 
fortably on their pillows.” ‘The more he spoke, the more he railed at 
them, On rising, he bade them early to retire to rest, that they 
might attend on him in the morning. 

As soon as Mei-kwei had dressed herself, the landlord introduced 
tea, which as soon as it was taken, wine, &c. were brought in, and he 
waited at the table. Mei-kwei, addressing him, said, “ Did I not 
enjoin on you not to pamper the palate ; wherefore this unnecessary 
preparation?”’ Ou finishing the early meal, Mei-kwei walked 
forward, when he saw depicted on the wall the two ancient virtuous 
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ministers Pih-e and Shih-tse, who, in maintenance of noble prin- 
ciples, died of hunger; with one Yang--shan, who was represented 
as endeavouring to dissuade persons from the maintenance of similar 
principles. Perceiving that a pencil laid by its side, he took it up, 
and wrote the following lines :— 
** Ah, ye brothers! who for loyalty died of hunger at Shan-yang, 

Whose honoured [fragrant] names have been transmitted, 

If alive, would you not collect the flowers of the age, 

Rather than suffer tyrants a place in the national temple ! ” 


Mei-kwei, having written the above, threw down the pencil, at 
which time Mei-pih informed him that the sedan had been waiting 
for him for some time. Mei-kwei, on thanking the landlord, entered 
it. He had not proceeded far before he beheld several persons 
belonging to the public courts coming towards him, who, as soon as 
they approached him, kneeling, said, ‘‘ We clerks, and attendants on 
the public courts, have come to pay our respects to you, Sir.” [It is 
probable that these persons had attended on his predecessor.] Mei- 
kwei bade them rise, and enquired of them if they were acquainted 
with the usages of the public courts, to which they replied in the 
affirmative. After a few hours’ journeying, these persons, with 
Mei-kwei arrived at the capital, and put up at an inn, when Mei- 
kwei called in the clerk, or secretary, and made enquiries of him 
as to his knowledge of the required ceremonies and usages. Hav- 
ing satisfactorily replied, Mei-kwei informed him that aftethe 
lapse of five days he should enter on his official duties. I shall 
immediately proceed to the Le-poo Board of Ceremonies, and 
announce my arrival, and to-morrow I shall repair to court. The 
writer said, “ The four boards or courts have different usages, the 
inilitary board require their cards to be red.” Mei-kwei replied, 
“‘T shall make no distinction.” The writer then withdrew. Mei- 
kwei next beckoned to the other persons to approach him. When 
he said to them, “ I shall require you at all times to be attentive and 
diligent, and exemplary in your conduct.” These persons, having 
retired, said one to another, ‘ This will be a felicitous year for us, 
being’engaged by a newly appointed minister,” and were exceedingly 
elated thereon. 

Mei-kwei next enquired after a compradore (a person who takes 
on himself to purchase all things that are requisite for house-keeping, 
when entered eight persons, who said they were desirous of serving 
his Excellency. Mei-kwei, surprised, said, ‘‘ So many compardores ! 
why, one will be sufficient! The rest had better return home to 
their families, or merchandise, that wil! be far better than remaining 
here eating bitter herbs, of what use will you be ?” On their retiring, 
they said among themselves, the new minister requiring only one 
compradore, he resembles not the other ministers of state. 

Mei-kwei having taken a little rest, he rose next morning at the 
sound of the fifth drum (five o’clock), and repaired to court. On 
entering by the main gate he proceeded to the hall of audience, 
where he saw all the ministers assembled in their full dresses, each in 
his place, according to their standing in the government ; and he con- 
versed with all those who entered on office the same year with him- 
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self. On the ringing of the bells, his Majesty entered, and gave 
audience to all the civil and military officers, and received what Bite 
they had to submit to him. The general business having been gone 
through, the ministers arranged themselves into a line on the right 
and left of his Majesty, when Mei-kwei, bearing his rank and the 
number of his promotions before him, kneeling, thus addressed his 
Majesty, “ Your minister, who has held the appointment of Che- 
héen, at Leih-ching, in the district Tse-nan-foo, in the province 
Shan-tung, has recently been appointed a member of the Le-poo 
Board of Ceremonies. Mei-kwei, on beholding your Majesty’s coun- 
tenance, wishes that your Majesty may live for ten thousand times 
ten thousand years! Your minister, though wanting in talent, 
hopes and entreats your Majesty will not cast him forth as mean and 
worthless. Should he hereafter merit promotion, though his body 
and bones be reduced to powder, he will be unable to recompense 
your Majesty one instance in ten thousand of your Majesty’s muni- 
ficence.”” His Majesty, in reply, thus spoke, ‘‘ Minister Mei-kwei, 
this is the first time that I have seen you, a person of distinguished 
merit. Considering that you have for upwards of ten years held 
office at Tung-choo, I have conferred on you, Minister, an appoint- 
ment by which you are permitted to speak directly to your Prince (a 
Privy Councillor). Doubtless you possess a soul for cherishing the 
talent of the age.” When Mei-kwei had bowed, and made the 
u al prostrataons, he returned to his place. On his Majesty retiring 
to his palace, the ministers repaired to their several courts. 
Mei-kwei, on retiring to the tavern, and taking breakfast, entered 
his sedan, and went to visit the several ministers. His Secretary, 
addressing him, said, “I have to beg that you will not proceed in 
your sedan.” Mei-kwei enquired, “ Why not?” The Secretary 
not daring further to advise, the bearers proceeded and entered 
the enclosure before the public courts. Mei-kwei was aware, that 
from the number of horses and sedans that were arranged along the 
palisades, that many officers were making their calls; he, notwith- 
standing, ordered his bearers to proceed to the grand entrance, and 
there to be set down. But he found the door closed, while at the 
side entrance there were a number of retainers, who bawled out, 
** What officer is that that presumes to stop at that gate?” The 
Secretary, on presenting Mei-kwei’s card, said, “ It is his Excel- 
lency Mei-kwei, who has lately become a member of the Board 
of Rites; he is come to pay his respects.” That person replied, 
“As he is only a newly appointed minister, why does he presume 
to order his sedan to be taken to the main entrance? had he not 
better study etiquette before he comes visiting ?” Another remarked, 
‘“Ah! do not think because he is newly appointed that his Excel- 
lency wishes to see him! He should first make a handsome present, 
then he will be introduced to all the ministers.” The Secretary re- 
turned and informed the minister what had been said, and begged 
that his Excellency would adopt the advice. Mei-kwei asked, 
“ How large a present would be sufficient to ensure an entrance ?” 
The writer replied, “ There are fixed sums. There are those who 


give a thousand piecegefrold ; but much less, a hundred tales will 
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ensure an interview.” Mei-kwei, with a contemptuous smile, ex- 
claimed, “Surprising!” Throwing open the decor of the sedan, 
he nodded to the person who had thus spoken, who smiling approached 
the sedan. Mei-kwei said, ‘I request that you will accompany me 
and announce me to your master, for lam Mei-kwei, from the city 
Tse-nan, who has recently been appointed a member of the Le-poo 
board, and have come expressly to see him, which agrees both with 
reason and etiquette. If you will announce me, I will see him; if 
you will not announce me, I will not see him. Wherefore talk 
about presents? Being already appointed a minister, is the seeing 


of your master something beyond my appointment? If he thinks so, . 


we differ in opinion. If your master thinks that he is entitled to the 
etiquette shown to the San-kung, (three statesmen of antiquity who 
acted as regents during the minority of the Prince), he is a mere 
devil reigning in his own house.” 

Mei-kwei having thus spoken, he ordered his card to be given in, 
when, in his chair, passing by the western railings, he repaired to 
the Too-chi-yuen office, the second magnate, where the entrance of 
the sedan was also refused. On throwing down his card to the 

erson who refused admittance, Mei-kwei became enraged, and 
said, ‘‘ Do these dogs act thus? ; Do they dare, on this earth, to act 
after this manner?” That person replied, “ You do not know how 
closely death is connected with life. Take my advice, and first pe- 
tition his Excellency, he is now in the library, and has with him_ the 
minister Whang-kaou, of the Le-poo board, with Loo-ke.” Loo-ke, 
on receiving the card, indicated surprise, and asked if Mei-kwei was 
without, when the servants, answering in the affirmative, detailed all 
that had transpired. Loo-ke, interrupting, asked if he really spoke 
thus and thus? The servants then further informed him respecting 
the sedan, and of his throwing down his card, in fact, he related the 
whole affair from head to tail. Whang-kaou, who was standing by, 
asked, ‘‘ Why such behaviour? Why so rude? Does he not respect 
established usages? Probably he is insensible of danger. It may 
not be long before he is punished for want of proper respect. Why 
should he violate the established usages of the realm? This brave 
fellow must be cut off, to prevent calamity on a future day. 

"An after paper will inform us of Loo-ke’s thoughts thereon. } 
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THE MANSE AND ITS INMATES. 


By Miss MARGARET PATRICKSON. 


Cuaptrer |. Wishes—Fine Names. 


“J am sure I wish very much that one of two things would 
happen,” said Lily M‘Niel, “and I am not very particular which; 
this house is so horribly dull and stupid !” 

“ Passing over your very flattering compliment to your sisters and 
myself,” observed her mother, smiling, ‘ may I ask, my dear, the 
nature of these two wishes, which hold so equal a rank in your 
estimation, and which you appear to think would be so equally 
efficacious in overcoming this horrible dullness that oppresses you, 
but which, I believe, no one else has discovered @”’ 

**Oh! certainly mamma, and I am sure you will agree with me.” 
Mrs. M‘Niel shook her head incredulously. ‘* You will indeed ! I 
wished, either that papa, had not gone to London ; or that he had 
returned. Don’t you ?” 

“T agree with you, Lily, in feeling your’papa’s absence, and shall 
agree with you in sincere rejoicing and thankfulness at his return ; 
but, as this is only Tuesday and his last letter names Thursday as the 
earliest period he can fix upon for his arrival at home, I cannot 
wish for a thing I know toa certainty cannot be. Besides I have 
really so much to do to-morrow, that I cannot afford to annihilate a 
day. Your other wish I do not understand.” 

“How! mamma? [ wished that papa had not gone to London !” 

“T know you did, my dear; but to wish for a thing implies a 
possibility of its attainment. Now your papa has been gone a 
fortnight, and having never yet witnessed time turning back in his 
course, or a thing which has been done, and is past, undone again; 
I‘cannot form my regret at his absence (even joined to all m 
anxiety for his health on so long a journey, undertaken in uk 
inclement weather), into any feeling resembling a wish.” 

“TI might have spoken more correctly to be sure, but; then, 
I could not have spoken so briefly ; and you know, mamma, “brevity’s 
the soul of wit.” : 

“Indeed, Lily, I know no such thing. But enlighten me as to the 
witof your wishes, for it quite escaped me.” 

“Oh, there was no wit; I only said that for the sake of —of—of — 

“Brevity, perhaps !” 

“ Oh,"no, no, mamma ! quite the contrary; just to get a little time 
to think how to get out of the scrape.” 
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“ Would it not have been better to have thought a little at first, and 
not have got into it?” 

“A great deal, I dare say; but there I was, and there I am. 
Poor me! [amvery sorry for myself! After all, mamma, you un- 
derstood what I meant well enough; and how could I have expressed 
myself otherwise in as few words?” 

«« Nay, my dear, the wishes were yours; put them in your own 
language. I do not see the necessity for confining yourself to a 
certain number of words.” , 

“ Let me think,” said Lily deliberately. ‘I might have said, I am 
very sorry papa was obliged to go to London ; but, since he has gone, 
I can’t help longing for the time of his return; for we are none of 
us so happy or merry in his absence. Indeed, I think it would have 
been much better if he had never gone. No; that won't do, It’s as 
long and as prosy as if Mrs. Martha Dreetale had composed it; and 
what a talent she has that way, honest woman! Her meaning takes 
as long to come to light as an aloe to blossom. I must try again. I 
am sorry papa’s away. I wish very much that he was at home again, 
to make us all happy. I think that must do, mamma; have you any 
objection ?” 

‘“‘ None, my dear.” 

“ Well! that’s over, and Iam heartily glad of it,” said Lily, who 
was always as eager to get out of a scrape, as she called it, as she 
was heedless in running into one. “And now, mamma, I have a great 
deal to ask you. Do you think that we shall like our London 
cousins ?” 

“I hope so, Lily ; they are the only near relations you have in the 
world, after your parents, brothers, and sisters. I hope, too, that you 
will all be very kind to them ; they will need it, poor things, for the 
change will be very great to them.” 

“Is living in London so very different, mamma, from living in Scot- 
and ?” ‘ 

“ Your cousins, Lily, have been accustomed to a coach, to fine 
clothes, to a fine house and a great many servants, to seeing a 
great deal of company and going to public places. They will have 
none of these things here, and they have no other place to go to, for 
their own mamma is dead, and their papa gone a great way off— 

erhaps never to return,” 

“ Poor cousins! I am afraid then, mamma, they will neither like 
living at the Manse, nor love us.” 

“We must try, Lily, to make them do both, and we must do so 
by delicate kindness—that is, we mustnot content ourselves with 
being really and substantially kind, but we must endeavour to be so 
in the way that they will like best; and not think that such and such 
little things are trifles not worth regarding, but take pains to do them 
if they are likely to please, and pass over, without notice, any little 
peevishness or unreasonable expectations, till, by degrees, they are 
accustomed to us and to the place.” 

“Dear me! that will be very difficult, and take a great deal of 
thinking, and patience, and good-nature. And, somehow, I never 
think at all, at least not often till afterwards, when it is too late, 
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and I might as well not think at all; and I have so very little patience; 
and Iam afraid that I am not very very good natured. Mamma, what 
are they called? I think if I thought of their names, and got accus- 
tomed to them, I should not feel so strange.” 

“The names of the two eldest are Caroline and Matilda. I do 
not remember hearing that of the youngest.” 

‘«‘ Not hearing of it, mamma! Your own sister’s child! Surely that 
is very strange !” 

“The youngest of a family,” said Mrs. M‘Niel, rather evasively, 
‘‘ especially as in this case, where the difference of age is great, often 
continues so long to be called, ‘the child,’ ‘the infant,’ or ¢ baby,’ 
that one is apt to forget it has a name.” 

““When did my cousin Ruth die, mamma?” 

“Your cousin Ruth? You never had a cousin Ruth, my dear.” 

“IT thought, mamma, that the eldest daughter was always called 
after its mamma’s mother, and the second after its papa’s, and the 
eldest son after its papa’s father, and the second after its mamma’s.”’ 

“ That is a rule by no means universal, though frequently followed 
in Scotland. In England I am not aware of any custom of the kind. 
I was christened Ruth, after my mother; and your aunt Isabella, 
after an old lady who stood godmother to her. The names of our 
grandmothers were Esther and Sarah.” 

« And who, then, were Caroline and Matilda called after 2” 

“I do not think after any one; they were names your aunt was 

artial to.” 

“Then I am sure it was very odd and unkind in my aunt to call 
her children after nobody at all; when your name was Ruth, and 
grandmamma’s too.” 

“ Do not say unkind, Lily ; your aunt thought it of no conse- 
quence being called after any one; and she had strong likings and 
dislikings to particular names.” 

“Well, Iam glad you and papa had no likings and dislikings to 
particular names, but called us after people that you loved. All our 
names remind us of somebody in the good old Scotch fashion, and 
show that we belong to somebody. Ruth is called both after you 
and grandmamma ?” 

“Tes.” 

“She is a lucky girl! And I am called after papa’s mother ?” 

“Yes, my dear.’ 

“And Isabella after my aunt. Ah! you thought of her, and 
G race—” 

“Grace is called after your papa’s sister, my dearest friend, 
Grace M‘Niel.” 

Tears stood in Mrs. M‘Niel’s eyes. “Ah, mamma,” cried Lily, 
“IT am sorry I mentioned dear aunt Grace.” 

“Do not be sorry, my love; your papa and I have no greater 
pleasure than in talking of her. The loveliest of the lovely, and 
pride of every eye! The best of the good, and delight of every 
heart! Grace M‘Niel never cost a moment’s pain to any friend she 
had but when she suffered herself; and even her death, that irre- 
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parable loss to all who knew her, was sweetened by the conviction 
that it was unspeakable gain to her.” 

Lily and her mother were both silent a few minutes; at length 
Lily resumed the subject. “And my brothers—they have each two 
names: Niel John, and Kenneth David.” 

“Yes, Niel was called after both his grandfathers, and Kenneth 
after your papa’s kind friend and patron, Sir Kenneth Maitland, and 
himself.” 

* And Niel, mamma, may almost be said to be named after Sir 
John Maitland too.” 

“He may, my dear, as your papa’s attachment to Sir John, then 
Mr. Maitland, was one inducement for giving him two names. ‘The 
principal one was that my father was then in delicate health, and 
your papa was anxious to pay him that mark of respect, without de- 
viating from the established custom of his family. You know that 
your papa sometimes tells us that Niel and David have alternated in 
it during fourteen generations.” 

‘ Yes, that’s when papa’s very highland indeed.” 

“And David was added to Kenneth at my request.” 

“That was lucky, mamma ; as we have no more brothers, we should 
have had no David otherwise. But, why does papa dislike a person 
having two names ?” 

“He does not dislike it, but he loves simplicity, and prefers only 
one. 

“ Well, mamma, I can’t, with all my pains, get accustomed to these 
strange names. When I say to myself, Caroline and Matilda, it 
seems tome as if I was speaking of queens and princesses, or of peo- 
ple in pictures or books, and not of my own cousins, with whom I 
am to live, and talk, and play, every day. I never knew any one 
with such fine names before.” 

“ You know the lyre-woman at Larch-hills, Lily?” 

“Old Mattie Muckersy, mamma? Oh, yes mamma. What could 
make you think of poor old Mattie, with her lame leg, which makes 
her hop so, and her broken nose, and her terrible squint, when we 
were talking of fine names ?” 

“* Because she has a fine name, Matilda !” 

“ Matilda! I always thought her name had been only Mattie.” 

“She is always called Mattie, as youare called Lily ; but she was 
christened Matilda, as you was christened Lilias.” 

“ Well, that’s very droll. Matilda Muckersy! I wonder if I may 
call my cousin Mattie; it would not be strange to me at all.” 

* But it would to her, and perhaps disagreeable. You will soon 
be familiarized both to your cousins and their names.” 

“T dare say I shall. And now, mamma, I mustlet you go, for I see 
ne won’t stay any longer. Poor old Mattie! Well, she’s not the 

east bitin the world like a queen or a princess either. Matilda Muc- 
kersy! What two funny names tocome together !” 


(To be continued.) 
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LOVES OF A BACHELOR. 





Tuere is no class of beings I know of in the world so profusely 
and so undeservedly ridiculed by people in general, male and female, 
as those individuals belonging to the order of bachelors, In every 
company and every place they are held up as laughing stocks by 
every juvenile coxcomb and by every old married fool. Nor is this the 
worst of the matter. Were the ridicule of our own sex the only bat- 
teries discharged at the unfortunate bachelor, he must be a simple- 
ton indeed if he could .not defend himself, and, right or wrong, 
retort with some degree of plausibility on his opponents; but the 
mischief is that the poor bachelor is daily—hourly I should rather 
have said—assailed by the /adies, from the old maid verging on 
“three score and ten years’ down to little Miss ir her teens, not yet 
escaped froin the thraldom of the boarding school. With the ladies 
the bachelor is on this, as on most other subjects, very unequally 
matched ; and, accordingly, in every instance in which he is forced 
into the arena with them, he is sure to come off in the estimation 
of the arbiters with signal dishonour to himself. 

It is my misfortune, for such I consider it, to belong to the frater- 
nity of bachelors; and I can unhappily say, with too safe a con- 
science, that I have come in for my own share of the abuse and injustice 
of which my brethren in general so loudly complain. In a thousand 
instances I have been held up, in the midst of a most respectable and 
numerous company, as destitute of the common feelings, suscepti 
bilities, affections, and all that sort of things, of humanity; and have 
even, times without number, been represented as unworthy the ap- 
pellation of man. 

Very few rational beings, I presume, are so constituted as to be 
able to bear all this without feeling uncomfortable under it. For my 
own part, I have been uninterruptedly miserable ever since I was 
generally considered a confirmed bachelor; and as it is very un- 
certain how soon I may become a tenant of the “ narrow house,” and 
as, like most other men, I am solicitous to die on a good understand- 
ing with all men—yes, and with all zeomen too, although the reader, 
by the time he comes to the end of the chapter, may be greatly sur- 
prised at this—I have resolved on making a “ full, true, and particu- 
lar” confession of the circumstances which have imposed on me the 
necessity—for the reader will, by and by, do me the justice to ac- 
knowledge that with me it has not been matter of chorce—of living 
a life of what is most erroneously designated “ single blessedness.” 
I do not say that ali of my brethren Soe adopted their bachelor 
habits from precisely similar considerations and circumstances; 
but I am perfectly satisfied in my own mind that a striking 
analogy, were the whole truth known, would be found to exist be- 
tween their history and mine, in the overwhelming majority of in- 
stances. 
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As nothing has been said, or indeed can be said, by the most 
malevolent and ingenious of my traducers, with even the appearance 
of justice, derogatory from my character, during that section of my 
life which preceded my eighteenth year, I shall pass it over as if it 
had been a perfect blank, simply remarking that, as I had rather 
good prospects before me, in relation to the ‘ world’s wealth,” I had 
been kept, until then, constantly at school, in order that my educa- 
tion might, in some measure, correspond with my circumstances in a 
pecuniary point of view. 

So long as at school I considered myself a mere boy, and, conse- 
quently, never dreamed of any such thing as love or marriage ; but 
the moment my academical career was closed, I all at once rose, in 
my own estimation, to the status of a man, and believing as I then 
did that one of the most indispensable concomitants, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, ingredients of manhood, was to pay a certain degree 
of attention to the sex, I lost no time in aspiring at the character of 
a gallant and in mixing as much in female society as circumstances 
would permit. 

I should here observe that, though only at this time in my nine- 
teenth year, I was one of the tallest fellows of the town of ———, 
county of Moray, north of Scotland. The circumference too of my 
outward man was in striking keeping with its altitude ; so that, when 
promenading with one or two of my lady acquaintances, I have 
often had my ears horrified at hearing other girls—I cannot call 
them ladies—whom we passed, whispering one to another, “ See, 
there goes the great lover;” “ There goes the stout lover ;” 
“ There goes the ponderous lover,” &c.,—expressions which, in every 
instance, I attributed to the mortification they felt at seeing me pre- 
fer the company of others to their own. 

I had not been six weeks in my state of manhood when I fell in 
love, most violently in love. I had been, one beautiful evening, in- 
troduced by a friend to two young ladies, acquaintances of his, 
whom we met while taking a walk in the fields. We returned with 
them, and accompanied them to the door of the house of a friend, 
with whom they were that evening engaged to drink tea. One of 
these ladies, Rebina Clarkson, had something peculiarly fascinating 
about her; and what added a thousand fold to her abstract charms 
was the delicious conviction which forced itself on my mind, before 
we parted, that she had already formed a very favourable opinion of 
her devoted admirer. I had, some time before that, been reading 
in the tomes of some philosopher—I forget his name—of great re- 
nown, that the eyes are the windows of the soul, and that by observ- 
ing them, with any degree of judgment and attention, we cannot 
possibly fail of forming a correct estimate of all that is passing within. 
I contemplated Miss Clarkson’s luminaries with all the attention I 
could command, and concluded that, if her beautiful, dark blue orbs 
were not the greatest deceivers in the world, I had already, without 
any special effort on my part, made such an impression on her heart 
as would most effectually pave the way for whatever advances or 
overtures I should hereafter think proper to make. 

We parted that night, and I went to bed at the usual hour ; but, for 
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the first time in my life, [had a sleepless expansion on my couch, 
[ could not shut my eyes for evena single minute; all night I lay 
thinking on Rebina, whom [had already begun to consider my own, 
and in whose company I took it for granted I was to spend almost 
all the remaining portion of my life, mutually enjoying an incaleu- 
lable revenue of felicity from our “sacred union” together. On the 
following morning I called on the friend, to whom I now con- 
sidered myself under an infinitude of obligations for the intro- 
duction of the preceding night. I carefully concealed from him the 
impression Miss Clarkson had so suddenly made on my mind, sim 
ply mentioning, as if by the merest accident, that from the short in- 
terview we had last night I was much pleased with her conversation, 
and that I should be happy, when opportunity offered, to spend 
another hour in her company. ‘ We shall call on her parents this 
afternoon, if agreeable,” said my friend. This was precisely what 
I wanted. Dryden, though miserably poor at the time, could not 
have discovered more beauties, more genuine eloquence, in the short 
promissory note of a celebrated nobleman, whose name I forget, 
when he promised to pay on demand to him “ the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds sterling,” than I did in the brief sentence my friend 


enunciated. I need not add that I signified my assent to his pro- 


posal. 
We accordingly visited at Mr. Clarkson’s that afternoon. We had 


the pleasure of seeing Mrs. C., Mr. C., and a younger sister of Re- 
bina, besides herself. We spent fully two hours in their company ; 
and such another happy two hours! I left their residence fully satis- 
fied that all the theories of moralists and divines, touching the vanity 
of all earthly enjoyments, were groundless; and could have wished 
that all such discontented declaimers had been with me on this occa- 
sion, in order that they might have been furnished with an experi- 
mental demonstration that happiness had not absolutely fled from 
earth on Adam’s expulsion from Paradise, but that there was such a 
thing as a perfect Elysium still to be found in the world. 

In consequence of this second interview with Rebina and herrela- 
tions, my admiration of the former was, if possible, greatly increased. 
Before we parted, both her father and mother assured ine, severally 
and conjointly, that they would feel much gratified at having the 
honour of another visit, at my earliest convenience. I thanked them 
for their kindness, and intimated to them that I should feel proud in 
availing myself of it. 

While my friend and I were returning home—I should have men- 
tioned before now that Mr. Clarkson’s house was about a mile from 
town—our conversation, very naturally, turned on the excellent qua- 
lities of the two young ladies whose company we had just left. Mr. 
Roberts—such was my friend’s name—accidentally mentioned that 
Miss Clarkson was in the habit of taking a walk by herself every 
fine evening, at acertain hour, in the woods, by which, I should here 
mention, her father’s residence was almost surrounded. The obser- 
vation was not forgotten by me, I carefully treasured it up in my 
mind. Onthe following afternoon—by this time I had determined on 
soliciting her hand in marriage —I sauntered out to the wood in ques- 
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tion, hoping to have the pleasure of a short promenade with Rebina, 
without any third party being present to have their ears regaled 
with matters which did not at all concern them. I stationed myself 
beside a cluster of whin-bushes, from which station I could recognize 
Rebina the moment she came out of the house, immediately on which 
I was to jump into one of the foot-walks, as if I had been merely on 
a pleasurable promenade, and was to meet with her asif by the 
sheerest accident. From the colossal proportions of my person, how- 
ever, it was necessary, in order to my not being seen from the win- 
dows of Mr. Clarkson’s house, and, at the same time, my seeing its 
door distinctly, that I should crawl to the end of the whin-bushes in 
an all-four’s position. Well, what is it that a man really in love will 
not cheerfully submit to for the unrivalled she! At this time I could 
have made any sacrifice for Rebina, and did not consider the trifling 
circumstance of making a short journey, 2 la quadruped, to the ex- 
tremity of the whin bushes, worthy‘of the name. ‘T'wice had I doubled 
the spot in question in the all-four’s position; and when ona third 
journey, by means of my hands and feet, to the most eligible termi- 
nation for my purpose of the aforesaid whin-bushes, my mind, as on 
the two preceding ones, was so completely absorbed in cogitating on 
the matchless beauty and amiable qualities of Miss Clarkson, that I 
never thought of looking for a moment in any other direction than 
towards the door of her father’s house. While thus “ progressing” 
to the spot in question, a large mastiff—O horrible !—sprung on 
me ere ever I was aware, seized me by the tails of my coat, and, 
by one pull, stretched me at my full length on the superficies of 
the earth. The words “ Hold, Tiger, sir!” instantly thereafter broke 
on my ears ; and the first emotion I experienced, on recovering from 
the state of stupefaction into which the occurrence had thrown me, 
was one of fervent gratitude at the circumstance of a deliverer being 
apparently at hand. The animal, who no doubt had mistaken me 
for a brother mastiff, or a robber intent on deeds of mischief, in- 
stantly let go his hold on the authoritative command of his master 
for that purpose ; and I was again on my hands and feet, in the act 
of rising, when, with the suddenness of ghosts, Rebina, with her sister 
and father and mother, all appeared in one group before me! So 
powerfully did their presence, at this most unlucky moment, affect 
my nerves that I did not for some time afterwards know whether I 
was dead or alive. On recovering my senses a little, the horrible 
quadrifid (how can I in this case apply any other adjective to them ?) 
were still standing in juxta-position with me, apparently little less 
stupified than myself at what they had just witnessed. O! I would 
ten thousand times sooner have encountered a legion of demons than 
have met the Clarksons in such circumstances. It would have been 
to me at that dread moment a luxury of the highest order had the 
earth opened and swallowed me up; nay, had I been inserted in the 
bowels of Vesuvius or Etna, it would have been to me a perfect 
paradise compared with what I then endured. Without attempting 
to speak, or even to take up my hat which was lying hard by, I mide 
as precipitate a retreat as possible ; and from that moment until this 
I never saw, nor wislied to see, one of the C.’s faces—not even that of 
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Rebina herself. I should have added that, at the time they and I 
had surprised each other under such unpleasant circumstances, they 
were returning home from E , at which they had been on a visit. 

For some months after this ill-starred adventure I sickened at the 
simple pronunciation of the word lady, and confined myself as much 
as possible to my own apartments. 

About a year afterwards accident again threw me in the way of 
the sex, oo the arrows of Cupid were a second time infixed in my 
poor heart. Circumstances had transpired which led me to believe 
that Mary Ann Bennett, a young lady to whom I had been recently 
introduced by a female acquaintance of hers, had formed a somewhat 
flattering estimate both of my principles and person. She was the 
only daughter of a physician who resided in the same town as myself. 
I studiously sought to cultivate a further acquaintance with her, and 
every new interview we had together served only to deepen the con- 
viction I felt of being regarded by her with something more tender 
than mere friendship. 

| accordingly resoived (never dreaming of the possibility of a re- 
fusal) on soliciting her consent to be led by me to the hymeneal 
altar, and lest some of the thousand-and-one accidents which are 
ever and anon occurring to prevent the celebration of the marriage 
ceremony in protracted courtships—and this, too, when both parties 
were in the first instance most devotedly attached to, each other— 
recollecting, I say, this fact, [ had no sooner formed the resolution 
in question than I carried it into effect ; but, as I have always laboured 
under a considerable degree of constitutional bashfulness, especially 
when conversing with marriageable ladies, I preferred making the 
important overture to Mary Ann by letters rather, than verbally in 
propria persona, The purpoyt of the epistle I addressed to her was 
that I had been deeply smitten by her charms—-that to my eyes and 
mind she possessed intellectual accomplishments and personal attrac- 
tions infinitely superior to those of any other lady in the world—that 
my future happiness, if not existence, was entirely at her merey— 
that I adopted this method of imploring her hand in marriage in pre- 
ference to any other for reasons [ should afterwards explain to her— 
and concluded by begging of her, in the most urgent terms, to relieve 
me from the intolerable state of suspense I was then in, by returning 
me a decisive answer of some one kind or other, in the space of two 
hours at longest. 

The momentous letter was no sooner enclosed than it was des- 
patched by a special messenger ; and I confined myself in my apart- 
ments until I should learn the result. From the moment the bearer 
of my epistle to Miss Bennett departed, until the expiration of the 
limited time, my mind was almost torn to pieces—-if such an expression 
be a sufficiently correct one, between the conflicting passions of hope 
and fear—between the hope of the acceptance of my proposal, and the 
dread of its being rejected ; for, though formerly self-confident of being 
deep in Mary Ann’s affections, I was not altogether without an ap- 
prehension, now that the momentous crisis had arrived, that I might 
have been after all only deceiving myself. Sit or lie on the sofa, I 
could not, J paced through my room with my watch in my hand, 
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searcely withdrawing my eyes for a moment from itsdial-plate. The 
time appeared to me to move so slowly that a hundred times over 
would I have positively sworn that my time-piece had stopped, had 
I not heard its beating so distinctly. ‘The two hours—each of which, 
in my apprehension, extended to an age—at length expired, but no 
answer to my letter! Every hope was nowdemolished. ‘The servant 
whom I had entrusted with the communication had accidentally 
learned that Miss Bennett was at home—a circumstanee which was 
sufficiently demonstrative to me, when no reply was youchsafed to 
my letter, of the reception my overture had met with. Mortification 
and shame now reigned paramount in my soul. My very life was 
literally a burden to me: and I abhorred the very idea of being again 
seen out of doors, or of again mixing in society. Night approached. 
I threw myself on my bed, but no sleep, no rest for me. I tossed and 
tumbled about on my couch one five minutes, and then rose and tra- 
versed my bedchamber backwards and forwards another five, in 
which way I spent the whole of the long, long night. Morning ap- 
proached, but with it came no alleviation of my mental distraction. 
A few minutes after breakfast time, two of my acquaintances called 
on me, and, without uttering any thing in the way of exordium, ex- 


pressed their condolence with me in consequence of the rejection of 


the proposals I had last night made to Miss Bennett! The observa- 
tion fell on my ears with a power of which no description could fur- 
nish the reader with any adequate conception. I wished at the mo- 
ment that, instead of being doomed to hear it made, a thunderbolt had 
alighted on me and annihilated me at once. On recovering par- 
tially from the astounding effects of the observation in question, my 
first feeling was one of wonder as to how my two acquaintances could 
possibly have been so soon apprised of the fact of my tender overtures 
to Mary Ann having met with so adverse a reception. I saw it would 
have been fruitless and foolish to have denied that I had made pre- 
posals of marriage to Miss Bennett,—laying the delinquency of such 
denial out of the question. I frankly admitted that such was the 
fact, enquiring at them, at the same time, as to the manner in which 
they had come to hear of the circumstance. “ Hear of it!” exclaimed 
both of my acquaintances at once. “ Before ten o’clock at night,” 
continued one of them, while the other uttered something of a similar 
import, “‘ Before ten o’clock at night, it was the only topie of conver- 
sation in the more respectable circles in town, and almost every young 
lady in the place could repeat verbatim the entire contents of the 
epistle in which the offer was made.” 

I could not be sufficiently cruel to wish my most inveterate enemy 
the infliction of a tithe of the mental agony which this statement occa- 
sioned to me. I had not indeed previously supposed the human 
mind capable of bearing up under such a pressure of wretchedness 
as I then felt hanging on me. While thus writhing under the con- 
joint circumstances of knowing that my addresses were spurned at by 
Mary Ann, and that the entire community, by a most reprehensible 
breach of good faith, were acquainted with the whole matter, I re- 
ceived (my two friends were still present) a clumsy sort of package, 
wrapped ina tattered fragment of green paper. TF opened it in their 
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presence, never imagining for a moment that it could by possibility 
have even the most distant relation to the affair of last night. Judge 
then of my horror when the first thing which met my eye, as I reached 
the interior of the package, was the identical ill-fated epistle to Miss 
Bennett, soliciting her hand in marriage, accompanied by anugly piece 
of paper, on,which there were some fourteen or fifteen lines scrawled 
in a most miserable specimen of penmanship, with the signature of 
Miss B.’s father attached to it. I perused it, and was in the act 
of sending it up the chimney in a small volume of smoke, when one 
of my two friends (we were on the most familiar terms) snatched it 
from the doom which it was about to receive, exclaiming in a jocular 
sort of tone, ‘‘ What can this be, Jonathan (such is my Christian 
name), that you seem in so great a rage at it?” And scarcely had 
the words escaped the margin of his lips than he read aloud the note 
from beginning to end. I saw perfectly, although they pretended 
great commiseration for me, that the whole matter afforded a rich 
treat to them; and yet I had not sufficient nerve at the time to in- 
timate as much to them. The substance of the obnoxious morceau 
was that he (the son of Esculapius) had read the epistle I had ad- 
dressed last night to his daughter—that from the very short and very 
slight acquaintance I had with Miss B. he looked on that epistle in 
no other light than asa direct insult both to her and him—that on read- 
ing it she happily characterised the inditer of it as a great bore—and 
that the only consideration which deterred him from inflicting on me 
a certain species of chastisement, was the charitable supposition that 
I must, at the time of penning it, have been either labouring under 
an alienation of intellect, or must have by mistake addressed to his 
daughter what had been specially intended for some other young lady. 

The reader will most probably take it for granted that, immediately 
on perusing this odious note, I fell down on the floor as a dead man. 
No such thing, But I am free to confess that it was a most fortunate 
circumstance in one sense, however humiliating otherwise, that my 
two acquaintances already referred to were present at the time ; for 
had I been by myself I would, in all probability, in the feeling of 
the moment, have rashly committed a crime, the name of which be- 
gins with an s and ends with ane. 

My two acquaintances seemed in truth to have anticipated some- 
thing of the kind, for they remained with me the whole of the fore- 
noon, a much longer time than I had ever known them to do on 
any former occasion. 

The unfortunate manner in which the affair in question terminated 
made me form two resolutions, the first of which was that I should 
never again pay my addresses to any female on earth, and the second 
was that I should, with all possible expedition, repair to another part 
of the country where I might be placed beyond the reach of the ridi- 
cule I had brought on myself, or rather which the reprehensible 
sayings and doings of others had brought on me. 

The second resolution was speedily put in execution : in a fortnight 
thereafter I was situated in the Scottish metropolis, which is nearly 
two hundred miles distant from the scene of the recent unfortu- 
nate adventure. 
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I was fully two years in Edinburgh, during which I was not by 
myself in company with any of the marriageable portion of the sex 
for two minutes at atime. During this period, in fact, I felt horri- 
fied at the bare idea of encountering dark-blue eyes, when their pro- 
prietrix was a single lady. 

About this time, however, the unavoidable disagreeable necessity 
was imposed on me of joining a party, in which there were five young 
ladies and an equal number of single gentlemen, on a pleasurable 
aquatic excursion, in the neighbourhood of Newhaven. Much as I 
endeavoured to avoid it, I could not help being struck with admira- 
tion of the beautiful countenance, as well as handsome figure and 
engaging manners, of one of these young ladies. Still, however, I 
studiously concealed my admiration of her charms in my own breast; 
for the recollections of the affair of the doctor’s daughter, and the 
resolution consequent thereon I had formed of never again making 
any approaches to woman-kind, in the character of a suitor, were in- 
stantly conjured up to my mind. We accordingly parted with a cold 
formal sort of ‘ Good-bye” on my part ; but I thought that, while 
the words “* Good evening, Sir,” were escaping her fair lips, she gave 
my hand a gentle, yet very expressive, squeeze, accompanied with a 
glance which seemed to me unsusceptible of two interpretations. 

In two days thereafter, to my no small surprise, | was invited to 
tea at the house of an old lady with whom my acquaintance was ex- 
tremely limited. I accepted the invitation, and found among the fair 
portion of the party Miss Christina Ogilvie, the young lady with whose 
charms | had been struck when on the above-mentioned excursion. 

In the course of the chit-chat which passed while at tea, I acci- 
dentally mentioned having in my possession a small] volume consisting 
of a choice collection of beautiful love-poetry. Miss Ogilvie, on 
hearing the remark, uttered an exclamation of agreeable surprise at 
the circumstance, adding that she had been solicitously endeavouring 
for some months past to obtain a perusal of the identical work I had 
mentioned. It has since occurred to me, notwithstanding all this, as 
extremely questionable whether Miss O. ever before even heard of 
the existence of such a volume. Be that as it may, I looked on her 
exclamation and accompanying remark as an unequivocal appeal to 
my gallantry, and which of course I could not withstand. TI inti- 
mated to Miss O. that I was most happy at having it in my power 
so easily to gratify her wishes, and that | would send it her imme- 
diately on my return home. She politely thanked me, and assured 
me she would feel very much obliged by my kindness. 

I need not say that I was conscientiously scrupulous in the perform- 
ance of my promise. In the course of eight days thereafter I was 
invited to her mother’s house (her father was dead) to form one of a 
tea-party. Here again, it is unnecessary to add, I accepted the in- 
vitation. During the evening Miss Ogilvie pointed out to me some 
of the pieces in the work I had lent her with which she represented 
herself as being peculiarly delighted. These pieces were all beau- 
tifully expressive of a young lady’s regards for herlover. It occurred 
to me that this was an indirect way of hinting to me the place I 
occupied in her affections, Still, however, I simply expressed my 
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admiration of her favourite pieces in general terms,—the fear of get- 
ting myself into another scrape similar to the affair with Miss Bennett 
— vividly before my eyes. 

ithout tiring the reader’s patience with a minute statement of 
the progressive stages of our further acquaintance, | may just 
observe that it unconsciously ripened on my part, and apparently on 
that of hers too, into an ardent love, which consummation was 
brought about almost entirely by means of exchanging pieces and 
volumes of poetry, and by my employing myself for a series of 
weeks, to the exclusion of every thing else, in writing original lines 
for her album. These lines she invariably assured me stood per- 
fectly unrivalled in the English language for their poetical beauties ; 
but | have since been abundantly satistied—although I fully believed 
her at the time--that greater nonsense, whether looked upon in the 
light of poetry or prose, never proceeded from a goose-quill. 

In a few months afterwards—how the understanding had been 
brouglit about between us I cannot undertake to say, but I positively 

rotest I never asked Miss Ogilvie’s hand in marriage—in a few 

months afterwards, I say, we found ourselves discussing the most 
eligible time for our approach to the golden altar of hymen. The 
marriage day was at length appointed ; and I was for weeks prior 
to it busily engaged in making the requisite arrangements for the 
celebration of the nuptials; so too, to all appearance, was my in- 
tended bride. 

During all this time every thing went on most auspiciously and 
most agreeably; and as “ the great, the important day, big with” 
our future fate, so far as human penetration could perceive, approach- 
ed, my ay parently embryo spouse seemed to increase in her affec- 
tion for me. She was most profuse in her protestations of ardent, 
unalterable, eternal attachment. In fact, so completely had she, by 
means of her words and her actions, obtained the ascendancy over 
me, that, for her sake, I would cheerfully have faced, single-handed, 
a century of furies, and this, too, though not over famous for con- 
stitutional courage. I set her down as a paragon ofall that is excel- 
lent mentally, as well as surpassingly handsome in her person ; and, 
if at this period any man had had the imprudence and hardihood to 
have uttered in my hearing the most oblique hint touching the virtue 
of her principles or conduct, he was that instant inevitably a dead 
man, provided any fatal weapon had been within my reach. I had 
even, by this time, begun to look on the issue of my correspondence 
with the physician's daughter as a blessing of the first magnitude, 
seeing that had it not terminated as it did I could never have had 
the supreme happiness of having Miss O. for my wife. 

Matters proceeded most smoothly until within a fortnight of the 
day which was to witness the consummation of my bliss. | then set 
out to my native town for the purpose of inviting two of my relations 
to be present at the marriage ceremony. But, O! the agonies of 
parting with Christina, although our separation was not to be above 
twelve days! Repeatedly did my tongue refuse to perform its office 
of pronouncing the word “adieu,” and my limbs, until the very 
mement the coach was to depart, held out against carrying me from 
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her presence. And this feeling of strong regret at the circumstances 
which imposed on us the necessity of this temporary separation from 
each other, seemed to be mutual. I cannot even yet forget—so long 
as I have life I never will forget, although the recollection is a 
source of mortification and pain to me—with what apparent over- 
flowings of affection she embraced me on the occasion—how, indeed 
it was absolutely necessary to tear myself, as if by a desperate sort of 
effort, from her tenaciously clinging arms. 

After two days’ travel, I found myself in the midst of my relations 
and friends. To the two already referred to I gave a hearty invi- 
tation to be present while my ardent aspirations were to be realized— 
while my future felicity was to be sealed. In giving this invitation, 
and indeed in speaking of Christina to my friends in general, I ex- 
patiated in a strain of eloquence, to which I did not previously ima- 
gine myself equal, on the countless good qualities, as well as personal 
fascinations, she possessed. It is unnecessary to say that my friends 
congratulated me with the utmost cordiality on the boundless bliss 
which, according to my own showing—for they had never before 
seen or heard of the lady—was in reserve for me. Never ques- 
tioning the accuracy of the reports I had storied abroad respecting the 
virtues of Miss Ogilvie, some of my town’s ladies, former acquaintances 
of my own, began, as I had reason to understand, to wish themselves in 
the same relation to meas that in which she then stood. They indivi- 
dually reasoned with themselves after this fashion :—* If a lady of such 
an amiable disposition, and such decidedly superior accomplishments 
as universal report ascribes to Miss Ogilvie, has agreed to become Mr. 
Jonathan’s wife, there surely must be something more in him than we 
gave him credit for when residing here, and I should have no objec- 
tion, were it so ordered, to share with him myself the joys and 
sorrows of life.” I was even assured from undoubted and undoubt- 
able authority that my former acquaintance, Miss Bennett, and the 
physician himself, both regretted most bitterly that my written over- 
tures to the former were not treated more courteously—were not, 
in short, accepted. I was indebted for this piece of information to a 
confidential friend who, by the merest accident in the world, had over- 
heard the doctor and his daugliter chiding each other most bitterly on 
the subject—the father attributing all the blame in the matter to his 
daughter, and the young lady protesting most vehemently that it 
was by sheer threats and force on his part that she was induced to 
consent to the insulting note being sent me. She added—and my 
informant assured me that, from the tone of her voice, the tear must 
have glistened in her eye while she did so—that, had she been left to 
follow the bent of her own inclination, she would unhesitatingly have 
accepted of the proposals I had made to her. I need not say how 
fondly I chuckled over this intelligence—it was, indeed, to use a 
homely phrase, marrow to my bones. 

It was now within four days of the momentous moment which was 
to seal my terrestrial felicity; and I had sitten down to write to 
Miss Christina, now my bride, that my two relations and myself were 
to set out for Edinburgh by next morning’s coach. ‘The letter from 
beginning to end was replete with superlatively affectionate breath- 
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ings, and I concluded it by quoting, with the utmost sincerity, the 
well-known couplet of one of our celebrated poets, which couplet 
now possessed a meaning and an energy I have never before dis- 


covered init. It was— 


“ Ye gods! annihilate both space and time, 
And make two lovers happy!” 


I was in the act of folding up this letter with all the neatness I pos- 
sibly could, when one of the servants handed me an Edinburgh 
newspaper, which some unknown acquaintance had addressed to me. 
] paused for a moment to glance at its contents, and the very first 
paragraph which caught my eye was one headed “ Elopement.” I 
perused it—it was as follows :— 

“ Last night an elopement took place from a house at no great 
distance from South Bridge, under somewhat extraordinary circum- 
stances. The fair fugitive’s name is C—st—a O—g—l—vie, and 
that of her paramour Mr, R—b—t L—m-—nt. It is currently 
rumoured—and, though we cannot vouch for the accuracy of the 
report, it seems to meet with universal credence—tlat the en- 
amoured pair had, on the evening of the elopement, been discovered 
in circumstances which the tongue of scandal will not fail to interpret 
in its own way. Of this, however, we are certain, and the fact adds 
much to the delinquency of both the fugitive parties, that the frail fair 
was pledged to another gentleman, a Mr. J—n—th—n M-—-rt--m—-r, 
a native of the town of E——, county of Moray,—that the prepara- 
tions for their marriage were all but completed,—and that the cele- 
bration of their nuptials was to have taken place in a few days 
The lovers, we understand proceeded in the direction of Gretna 
Green.” 

Strange as it may seem the perusal of this paragraph did not pro- 
duce any sensible immediate confusion in my mind: I rather felt an 
emotion of a certain indefinable kind of desperation come over me, 
coupled with a resolve to end my existence by my own hand that 
very moment. I] looked around me for some weapon—some razor 
or knife, or other instrument, for that purpose ; but could find none. 
I then rushed out of the house, and hastened to the nearest iron- 
monger’s shop for the purpose of purchasing a pair of pistols with 
which to blow out my brains; but just as I had intimated to the 
shopman the articles I wanted, one of my nearest relations accident- 
ally entered. By this time, however, the shopman, not dreaming 
for a moment of the object I had in view, had placed a variety of 
pistols on the counter, expressing once or twice a hope that some of 
them would answer my purpose. But as I had been so far defeated 
in my object by the unanticipated intrusion of my relation, I men- 
tioned to the young man, who appeared so very anxious to accom- 
modate me, that neither of those on the counter would suit; and 
then departed. By this time I had become agitated, and betrayed a 
certain wildness of manner, which circumstance, conjoined with the 
nature of the articles I had intended to purchase, excited my friend’s 
suspicions as to the catastrophe I was contemplating, and accordingly 
he took the precaution of accompanying me home, kept me in the 
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company of some of my friends the whole of the evening, and 
managed to get me to sleep that night in the same department as 
one of my brothers. On the following day the whole affair was 
circulated throughout the width and breadth of the town, and, after 
being strictly watched another day and night, I departed on the 
morning following, in accordance with the advice of my friends, for 
London, where I shipped in a fortnight thereatter for Calcutta, in 
which place I had then a near relation in affluent circumstances. 

I resided in the East for more than twenty years, at the end of 
which time I returned to my native country, but not to my native 
town, having, during my absence, acquired a handsome indepen- 
dency. But, ever since the termination of the unpleasant and unfor- 
tunate affair with Miss Ogilvie, I have most piously adhered to a 
vow I then made, namely, that while I had breath in my body I 
would have no further acquaintance with any individual of the sex, 
than what occurs in the course of common conversation, and eyen 
this much only when circumstances should render it unavoidable. I 
think I now know enough of myself to warrant me in affirming that, 
as I have acted up to this resolve for so long a period, there is little 
or no danger of my violating it in future. 


J.G. 


KORNER. 


‘* Charles Theodore Korner, the celebrated German poet and soldier, was killed 
in a skirmish with French troops, in August, 1813, within a few hours after the 
composition of his popular piece, the ‘Sword Song.’ The monument erected to 
his memory is of cast iron, and the upper part of it is wrought into a lyre and 
sword (a favourite emblem of Korner’s), from which one of his works had been en- 
titled.”—Richardson’s Life of Korner. 


Korner! thy name will be 
Long to thy country dear ; 

’T will inspire the faint and nerve the free, 
In glory’s high career. 


’Mongst the fearless and the bold, 
Ever the first wert thou ; 

A form of more courageous mould 
Ne’er fronted mortal foe. 


The sword in thy right hand, 
In the battle’s raging hour, 
When blood and rapine fill’d the land, 


Was an instrument of power. 
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But when the fight was past, 
And war’s red pennon furl'd, 

And the trumpet’s shrill and awful blast 
No more disturb’d the world, 


Then would’st thou sweep the lyre 
With rapt and holy ‘hte 

Kindling each heart with patriot fire 
Throughout thy native land. 


Nor are thy songs forgot! 
r , ° e 
They’re sung by. prince and boor ; 
They are heard in palace and in cot, 
On mountain and on moor. 


Thine was an early grave, 
Yet hallow’d is the sod; 

For thou sleep’st amongst the young and brave, 
On ground by freemen trod, 


Where thy blood, in life’s bright bloom, 
In freedom’s cause was pour’d, 

Thou art buried !—and upon thy tomb 
Art grav’d a “ lyre and sade A 


To tell the nations round 
That a bard lies there enshrin’d 

Who was matchless, as he was renown’d, 
In the wond’rous gifts of mind. 


Long, long thy glorious name, 
Thou of the ‘sword and lyre,” 

With visions of immortal fame 
Shall kindred hearis inspire. 


On thy native hills thou art 
The theme of song and story— 
Thou art graven on thy country’s heart. 


And cherished with her glory. 








B. NIGHTINGALE, 
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POOR LAWS FOR IRELAND. 


—_ 


Tue friends of justice, humanity, and sound policy, will rejoice 
to hear that Government have intimated their determination to bring 
in a Bill, soon after the Easter recess, for the introduction of Poor 
Laws into [reland. 

This is not only an act of justice to that unhappy and so long mis- 
governed country, but it is an act of homage tothe great cause of hu- 
manity, which it is most gratifying to witness on the part of our rulers. 
We understand, however, that the intended measure will meet with 
most strenuous opposition in both Houses. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, when it is known there are so many extensive proprietors of land 
in Ireland, both in the Upper and Lower House, whose pockets must 
of necessity be touched by it. But their opposition must be over- 
come: ‘wana interests must not be suffered to defeat a measure of 
justice, humanity, and enlightened policy. Until Poor Laws are in- 
troduced into Ireland, that country never can be peaceable or happy. 

So long as there is no legal provision for the poor of Ireland, so 
long will the aristocracy and middle classes allow them to perish of 
want. Nor is this the whole of the evil: the higher and middle 
classes will even deliberately assist in bringing those beneath them 
to utter beggary. One of the evils which at present afflict Ireland, 
and which has already been the source of so much of its wretch- 
edness, is exorbitantly high rents. The landed proprietor lets 
his farms to persons whom he knows to be possessed of capital ; and 
these last take long leases, not for the purpose of cultivating the 
ground themselves, but of profitably investing their money, by sub- 
letting such land to poorer tenants at much higher rentals—rentals so 
high that the parties obliging themselves to pay them find themselves 
in two or three years engulfed in bankruptcy. These unfortunate 
subtenants, with, in the majority of’ cases, wives and children, are 
consequently thrown on the world, and become paupers till the end 
of the chapter. 

Introduce Poor Laws into Ireland and you at once lay the axe to 
the root of this evil. Landlords, and others possessed of property, will 
then learn that it is not their interest to ruin the peasantry ; and, in- 
stead of exacting rents which they know to be impossible to be paid, 
they will ask only those which are fair, and which the land can enable 
well sub-tenants to pay. ‘The landlords and others will then have a 
motive for wishing to preserve as many as possible of those below 
them from pauperism. 

Distinctions in society obtain to an extent in [reland of which we 
of Great Britain have little conception. The lower and middle 
classes keep themselves distinct from each other in all the relations of 
life. The latter look down on the former’as if they were different 
orders of beings. ‘‘ Keep those down that are down” is the maxim 
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of the middle classes as applied to the lower. Hence it is that it has 
become all but a miracle to hear of an Irish peasant emerging from 
the obscurity and penury of his birth. A quite different state of 
things would be the consequence of Poor Laws. From a principle 
of selfishness, if from no higher motive, industry would be encou- 
raged, and every facility would be given to the peasant to better 
his condition. 

There is another way in which Poor Laws would have a most salu- 
tary effect in Ireland. Absenteeism is one of the principal banes of 
the sister kingdom. And it will continue so so long as matters re- 
main in their present posture. The very rents which the lords of the 
soil distrain from the impoverished peasantry, instead of being re- 
turned to them in the way of tradé and commerce, are brought over 
to England and expended here. Now it is at utter variance with the 
first and most manifest principles of political economy that that 
country can be wealthy or even comfortable whose capital is being 
continually drained from it without in any shape finding its way back. 
Let a system of Poor Laws be established in Ireland, and it will have 
an instantaneous and magical effect on the absentees of that kingdom. 
They will return in shoals from Britain, and from every part of 
Europe. The measure we recommend would have all the advan- 
tages of a tax on ubsentees without the odium of the name. Instead 
of rusticating elsewhere they would return as naturally and promptly 
to their estates as the married men of old did at the close of Socrates’ 
discourse on the beatitude of matrimony. Their rents would be exe 
pended on their own respective neighbourhoods. With the poor- 
rates before their eyes, they would hold out every inducement to 
their tenants, and to all the peasants within the sphere of their in- 
flue'ce, to habits of industry and economy. 

These are among the salutary consequences which would accrue 
from the introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland. And by thus bet- 
tering the pecuniary means of her poorer population, you at the same 
time ameliorate their moral and social condition. The individual 
whose belly is aching of hunger, who is destitute of fuel, or se sean- 
tily apparelled as to be exposed to the severities of inclement weather, 
is assuredly a very unfit subject either for intellectual or moral edu. 
cation. Perhaps it ought not to be so; but the question is not what 
ought or ought nof to be, but what ‘s ? And so long as human nature 
is constituted as it is, so long will the exigencies of the body obtain 
a prior attention to those of the intellect and heart. But once devise 
effective measures for bettering the pecuniary condition of the poor, 
and education and religion will infallibly, in the majority of cases, do 
the rest ; at least, in so far as society is concerned. 

That it is criminal to suffer the poor to endure the pangs of hunger, 
or encounter the inclemencies of the seasons without shelter and fuel 
and clothing, is one of the clearest points in that Book which, in this 
Christian country, we profess to make the guide of our conduct. 
rhis matter is so manifest, however much our conduct has been op- 
posed to it, as to be denied by none. 

Humanity and reason speak forcibly in the same strain. We may 
be hard-hearted enough to refuse aid to those who are perishing or 
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suffering from want, but the most depraved will admit that, in all 
such cases, there is a still small voice within which admonishes them 
they are doing wrong. 

The law of England concurs in this matter with Scripture, reason, 
and humanity. For the English poor it has made ample provision. 
The 43rd of Elizabeth puts it out of the power of the niggard and 
hard-hearted to escape from contributing their share to the support of 
the poor. Blackstone, our most celebrated commentator on the laws 
of England, thus speaks of the statute in question: —‘‘ The law not 
only regards life and member, and protects every man in the enjoy- 
ment of them, but also furnishes him with every thing necessary for 
their support. For there is no man so indigent or wretched, but he 
may demand a supply sufficient for all the necessaries of life from the 
opulent part of the community.” The poor are accordingly pro- 
vided for in England. 

And can there, we beg to ask, be any thing more manifestly 
wrong—any thing more inconsistent on the part of our Legislature, 
than that while a legal provision is thus made for the poor of England 
the poor of Ireland should be suffered to languish or die of want ? 
Is not Ireland an integral part of the empire, and ought she not, as 
such, to share equally with England in the benefit of the laws? If 
she be not allowed thus to enjoy the advantages of laws so far as re- 
lates to the conveniences and comforts of life, let her at least, in the 
name of all that is good, have the benefit of English laws as regards 
the necessities of life. If, indeed, either country were to be more fa- 
voured than another in this respect, Ireland is, beyond all controversy, 
that country which ought to be so favoured,—inasmuch as her poor 
have always been more numerous, in proportion to the population, and 
the wants of these poor more urgent than those of the poorof England. 

The late Mr. Cobbett and the late Dr. Doyle were decidedly of 
opinion thatno new law is necessary to give Ireland the benefit of a le- 
ga provision forher poor, and that the blame does not lie with the law, 

ut the executive, that she has not had Poor Laws for centuries past. 
These able writers maintain, that the 43rd of Elizabeth was ori- 
ginally meant to extend to Ireland, and every other er of the em- 
pire where the poor suffered from want. We are of the same opinion. 

But ifthe manifest will and command of the Supreme Being, that a 
legal provision be made for the poor,—if the reasonableness and the 
humanity of the thing,—if all these, accompanied as they are by the 
obvious intentions of the law that such provisionshould be made,—will 
not, as they have not before, prove sufficient to cause the introduction 
of poor laws intoTreland, then let us press on Parliament the necessity 
of the thing on the ground of sound policy. England and Scotland 
have of late years been literally inundated with Irish paupers ; and 
the number of these ragged, half-starved emigrants, so far from 
diminishing, is every year becoming much greater. The baneful 
consequences of this large importation of Irish are beginning to be 
seriously felt by our British labourers. If they continue to pour in 
onus much longer, our lower classes will bear a humiliating analogy 
to those of the sister island. This is no gratuitous a:sumption; no 
rashly adopted opinion ; it is the result of much careful thought on 
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the subject, and is, moreover, supported by the highest possible au- 
thority in a case of the kind, to wit, the Third Bey cigars: Report. 
That Report says, “The inevitable consequence of the spontaneous 
emigration of the Irish is to deluge Great Britain with poverty, and 
gradually, but certainly, to equalize the state of the English and 
Irish peasantry.” Such opinion, coming from such authority, ought 
to arouse the government if it has any wish to avert a calamity of so 
frightful a magnitude as that here anticipated. 

There never yet was a measure of justice or utility proposed, but 
it was met by some objections. The introduction of Poor Laws into 
Ireland is no exception to the rule. The objections urged against 
such introduction are manifold, but they are feeble. The strongest 
of them may be demolished in a moment. 

It is said that numerous gross abuses are connected with the Fnglish 
Poor Laws, and therefore that no legal provision should be made for 
the Irish poor, We admit the premises; but it does not follow that 
we must adopt the conclusion which some draw from them. If we 
were to argue from the abuse to the disuse of things, there is no say- 
ing where we would stop , all things, every institution under heaven, 
are abused more or less. Great and manifold abuses are mixed up 
with our courts of justice ; but he would be a strange sort of logician 
who would reason from thence that it were better altogether to abo- 
lish such courts. Men often abuse their liberty, and commit assaults, 
robbery, murder; but no one has yet ventured to maintain that we 
ought for that reason to be dontivelat our freedom. Some men are 
guilty of arson, others drown themselves; but we have yet to learn 
that there would be wisdom in a measure which should, therefore, 
deny us the use of fire or water. If there be abuses connected with 
the English Poor Laws, and if these are so manifest as to be observed 
by the most short-sighted, it follows that, in forming a system of 
Poor Laws for Ireland, those abuses can be the more easily 
guarded against. Perfection is a virtue which is not to be found in 
any thing below ; but there have been plans proposed for making a 
legal provision for the poor of Ireland, which would be an effectual 
security against many of those abuses complained of in the case of 
England. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Grattan severally proposed bills 
to parliament a few years since which were decidedly excellent. The 
late Dr, Doyle was of the same opinion, and he was no mean authority. 

It is said there is something repulsive to the feelings of paupers 
themselves toa poor house. No doubt there is; but then the poor 
meet with many things repulsive to their feelings. The taunts and 
cavalier treatment they receive from the aristocrat down to the hard- 
hearted menial, when asking a pittance to keep body and soul toge- 
ther, are among the number. We take it that a poor house cannot 
be more repulsive to their feelings than this. If it be, it surely can- 
not be more repulsive or more dreaded than perishing of want—than 
lying down to die like dogs. The best proof that it is not will be 
found in the fact of their accepting the relief thus provided. 

But it is quite a possible thing to make a legal provision for the 
poor without having workhouses at all. And no person, we are sure, 
who knows any thing of Ireland, ever proposed to erect workhouses 
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in that country. A certain weekly allowance can be given to those 
who are in extreme want and unable to work, without taking them 
from their own hovels. This is done in Scotland, in the case of 
those who get relief from their respective parishes. 

It is objected that, in the event of a legal provision being made for 
the poor of Ireland, parents will be i a by their children. 
Dr. Doyle in part answers this objection when he asks, “ Will the 
son or daughter-in-law be less kind or courteous to the aged mother, 
because the elders of her parish, the witnesses of her well-spent years, 
may think fit annually to bestow on her a suit of clothing, or afford 
her some comfort in the decline of life?” It may be added—How 
many parents are there who have no children to support them ? how 
many have children who are unable to afford them any support? And, 
lastly, how many there are whose children need to be supported 
themselves ? 

The only other objection worthy of being noticed, is—that poor 
men confiding in the legal provision to be made for them in old age, 
will be improvident in their youth, and spend in the ale-house what 
they are now careful to save. The answers are, first, that such is 
not the fact in England where Poor Laws exist; for there, in the 
vast majority of cases, every poor man who can afford it is careful 
to make provision for old age by joining Benefit Societies, Se- 
cond—it is impossible for those to be prudent, and this is the case 
with the Irish poor, who never had any thing to lay up against the in- 
firmitiesof old age. They have barely as much as preserves the 
vital principle within them. 

The urgent necessity which exists for the introduction of a system 
of Poor Laws into Ireland will, we trust, induce the Government to 
make their intended measure one, on the carrying of which, they will 
be willing to stake their existence as an Administration. The know- 
ledge of this determination will do much more to disarm the hos- 
tility of those opposed to a legal provision for the poor of Ireland 
than all the arguments grounded on justice, humanity, and sound 
policy, which they will be able to urge in favour of such a measure, 


J. G. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


No book on issuing from the press has given such general satis- 
faction at least of late years, or required so early a reprint, as 
“Random Recollections of the House of Commons;” for, within 
the short space of three months, three large editions have been pub- 
lished. The merit of that work has been equally allowed by per- 
sons whose political sentiments widely differ. It furnishes us with a 
very graphic description of the personal appearance, manners, &c, of 
the representatives of the British nation. ‘This work, we hesitate not to 
say, will be read with much gratification, for years to come, by all 
a take an active interest in the various governments of Europe, 
and will be referred to by the biographers of our own country, when 
recording the lives of those who have rendered themselves eminent 
in our day. The same writer having prepared another work, under 
the title of “‘ Random Recollections of the House of Lords,” which 
reached us just as we were going to press, we hasten to lay before 
our numerous readers such extracts as will not only amuse, but highly 
gratify them. This latter work is written in the same plain, discriminat- 
ing manner and style as the former. It is replete with interesting ob- 
servations on the persons manners, and every thing which relates to the 
public character of the noble Lords introduced. So the reader, whether 
personally acquainted with the individuals or not, may be said to have 
a full-length portrait of both * body and mind.” The writer in this 
volume as in the former, proves himself to be “one of no party.” 
The touches of his pencil, whether they be light or otherwise, must be 
considered relatively as necessary to bring the character fully out on 
the canvas. 

As we have already mentioned, the work only reacned us when on 
the eve of going to press, we are consequently unable this month 
to give any detailed account of its contents; and must satisfy 
ourselves with a few extracts. 

To such of our readers who have never visited the House of Lords, 
the first chapter will be highly interesting, for it gives a minute de- 
scription of the building, its offices, decorations, &c. 

From Chapter II, which is restricted to the Forms, Rules, Regu- 
lations, &c. of the House, we make the following extract: - 

“Tue opening either of a new Parliament, or of a new Session of Parlia- 
ment, when the latter is opened by the King in person, is a very imposing 
spectacle. The former is always done by the King in person, except under 


very extraordinary circumstances. The interior of the House, on such occa- 
sions, presents a most interesting sight. 





* Random Recollections of the House of Lords. By the Author of Random Recol- 
ections of the House of Commons. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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“The ceremony usually commences at a quarter past two in the afternoon. 
As early as twelve there is always a large attendance of Peeresses, Peeresses’ 
daughters, and other female members of the aristocracy, all in full dress. The 
attendance of Peers on such occasions is usually limited; their absence is 
chiefly owing to a wish to accommodate the Jadies with their seats. The 
number of ladies generally present when the King opens a new Parliament, 
or a new Session of Parliament, in person, is from two to three hundred. 
Notwithstanding the extremely unfavourable state of the weather on the 
opening of the present Session, the number of female members of the aris- 
tocracy could not have been much under two hundred and fifty. As the pre- 
sent House is of such very limited dimensions, a considerable number found 
it impossible to procure comfortable seats in the body of the House, and 
therefore stationed themselves in the two side galleries, which extend along 
that part of the House nearest the throne. The scene, altogether, when the 
King arrived, was one of unusual splendour. In the side galleries, as just 
mentioned, and along the two first rows of benches on either side of the floor, 
with the exception of the Ministerial bench, and that occupied by the leaders 
of the Opposition,—the ladies were ranged, arrayed in their most splendid 
apparel; while the other parts of the House were occupied by the Peers, the 
Foreign Ambassadors, and other distinguished persons from every court in 
the world maintaining at the present time a friendly understanding with this 
country. The Peers were all clothed in the robes of state peculiar to their 
respective ranks. The Foreign Ambassadors, and the other distinguished per- 
sons from foreign courts, were also dressed in the court costume of their dif- 
ferent countries. The Foreign Ambassadors have a place allotted to them- 
selves on the seats immediately behind Ministers. Between the Ministerial 
bench and the right of the throne are, as observed in the previous chapter, 
the seats appropriated to the Lord’s Spiritual, on which the Bishops sat, 
dressed in full canonicals. Outside the bar were the members of the House 
of Commons, headed by their Speaker. The gallery for strangers was on this, 
as on all similar occasions, shut to the public. Peers’ orders, which on other 
occasions command the instant admission of those who are fortunate enough 
to procure them, always go for nothing when the King opens Parliament in 
person; and also, indeed, when it is opened by commission. Nothing but the 
signed and sealed order of the Lord Great Chamberlain will prove a passport 
toany one. The select character of the company, even in the strangers’ gal- 
lery, on such occasions, may, therefore, be at once inferred. The parties 
consist, in a great measure, of the male relatives or friends of Peers. 

‘* As on all similar occasions, the firing of cannon announced the arrival of 
his Majesty outside the House. In a few minutes after, the flourishing of a 
trumpet intimated that he was on the eve of making his entrance. The Peers 
all rose; the King made his appearance and advanced to the throne. He 
seated himself on it, and then desired the Lords to resume their seats. When 
he is absent they usually sit with their hats on their heads; when he is pre- 
sent they are all uncovered, as a mark of respect to him. Shortly after, when 
the necessary arrangements were completed, and every one who had taken 
part in the forms was in his proper place, the speech, written out, as it inva- 
riably is, in large, legible penmanship, on two or three folio sheets of paper, 
was put into his hands. He instantly, after looking first at the Lords, who 
were all in the immediate vicinity of the throne, and then at the Commons 
outside the bar, commenced reading the speech. A breathless calm ensued, 
which was preserved to the close. 

“In person the King is about the middle height. He can scarcely be said 
to be corpulent, but his stoutness approaches to it. His shoulders are rather 
high, and of unusua breadth. His neck has consequently an appearance of 
being shorter than i! is in reality. He walks with a quick but short step. He 
is not a good walker. I know of no phrase which could more strikingly charac- 
terise his mode of walking, than to say—“ he waddles.” The latter is not a 
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very classical term, but in the present case it is peculiarly expressive. His 
face is round and full. His complexion is something between dark and sal- 
low. What the colour of his hair is I cannot positively say, as on every occa- 
sion on which I have seen him he had either the crown or a hat on his head. 
As far as I cou!d form a judgment, it is of a light brown. His features are 
small and not very strongly marked, considering his advanced age. His nose 
is short and broad, rather than otherwise. His forehead is pretty ample both 
in breadth and height, but has a flatness about it which deprives it of any 
intellectual expression. His large light-gray eyes are quick in their move- 
ments, and clear and piercing in their glances. His countenance is highly 
indicative of good nature blended with bluntness. You see nothing, either 
in his appearance or manners, that would lead you to infer that he was other 
than a plain country gentleman. That he is good-hearted and unaffectedly 
simple in his demeanour is a fact of which you are convinced the very first 
glance you get of him. The beadle of a parish, when clothed in his cloak 
of office, struts about at the church door with an air of immeasurably greater 
self-importance than William the Fourth exhibits when he meets, in state, 
the Nobles and Commoners of the land. You cannot help thinking that he 
wishes in his heart he could either dispense with the prescriptive ceremonies 
he has to go through, at the opening and closing of each Session, or that, in 
the overflowing kindness of his soul, he forgets, at the time, he is the Sove- 
reign of these realms. His every look and movement furnish evidence, not 
to be mistaken, of the man triumphing over the Monarch. It is clearly with 
difficulty that, in the midst of the procession to the throne, he restrains him- 
self from suddenly stepping aside to shake hands with every nobleman he sees 
around him. As it is—contrary to the usual practice of Kings on such occa- 
sions—he nods, and evidently says in his own mind, ‘ How do you do?’ to 
every Peer he passes. Of his extreme good-nature and simplicity of manners 
he gave several striking proofs at the opening of the present Session. The 
day was unusually gloomy, which, added to an imperfection in his visual 
organs, consequent on advanced years, and to the darkness of the present 
House of Lords, especially in the place where the throne is situated—rendered 
it impossible for him to read the Royal Speech with facility. Most patiently 
and good-naturedly did he struggle with the task, often hesitating, sometimes 
mistaking, and at others correcting himself. On one occasion he stuck al- 
together, when, after two or three ineffectual efforts to make out the word, 
he was obliged to give it up, when, turning to Lord Melbourne, who stood 
on his right hand, and looking him most significantly in the face, he said, in 
a tone sufficiently loud to be audible in all parts of the House, ‘ Eh! what is 
it?’ The infinite good-nature and bluntness with which the question was 
put, would have reconciled the most inveterate republican to monarchy in 
England, so long as it is embodied in the person of William the Fourth. 
Lord Melbourne having whispered the obstructing word, the King proceeded 
to toil through the speech; but by the time he got to about the middle, the 
Librarian brought him two wax tapers, on which he suddenly paused, and 
raising his head, and looking at the Lords and Commons, he addressed them, 
on the spur of the moment, in a perfectly distinct voice, and without the 
least embarrassment or the mistake of a single word, in these terms :-— 

** «My Lords and Gentlemen, 

_ _“*T have hitherto not been able, from want of light, to read this speech 
in the way its importance deserves ; but, as lights are now brought me, | will 
read it again from the commencement, and ina way which, I trust, will:com- 
mand your attention.’ 

“ He then again, though evidently fatigued by the difficulty of reading in 
the first instance, began at the beginning, and read through the speech ina 
manner which would have done credit to any professor of elocution—though 
it was clear he laboured under a slight hoarseness, caused most probably by 
cold. The sparkling of the diamonds in the crown, owing to the reflection 
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caused by the lighted candles, had a fine effect. Probably this was the first 
occasion on which a King of England ever read his speech by candle-light, at 
the opening of his Parliament. 

“‘ Shakspeare lays it down as a maxim—‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
acrown. It is no doubt true as a general rule, but it does not admit of 
universal application. Had Shakspeare lived in the reign of William the 
Fourth, he would never have penned the observation in the unqualified way 
in which it stands. He would have seen, in the person of our present Sovereign, 
an exception to the rule. His head does not lie uneasily. The Crown sits lightly 
on it. Not that he is indifferent about the welfare of his subjects ; far from it; 
but because he believes that they live under a mild and paternal and enlight- 
ened Government, and that, conscious of nothing but the most kindly feelings 
towards them, he never allows his mind to be haunted for one moment with 
any suspicion of their loyalty to his person or fidelity to his throne. It is 
one of the irresistible tendencies of his nature to look on the sunny side of 
the picture; in this case his unsuspecting disposition will not betray him into 
any error. The generous confidence he reposes in the friendly feelings of his 
subjects towards him is not misplaced. Few monarchs have reigned more 
in the affections of his subjects than does William the Fourth of England.” 


The third Chapter is headed “ Miscellaneous Observations.” We 
extract the following passages :— 


‘¢ Every one who has had an opportunity of observing the proceedings in 
both Houses, must have been struck with the decided superiority of the Upper 
over the Lower House in regard to the talent, order, and good taste displayed 
in debating on public questions. 

“« Observations to this effect.qre invariably made by those who have been 
present during debates in both Houses ; and they have generally expressed 
their surprise at the circumstance. It appears to me that nothing could be 
more capable of easy explanation. In the first place, the Peers being here- 
ditary, and once in the Upper House remaining there for life, have, in the 
great majority of cases, been members for a long course of years, and, conse- 
quently, have all the advantage of experience in regard to its proceedings over 
the other branch of the legislature. Then, again, the greater part of them 
have the further advantage of having been drilled into habits of public speak- 
ing and transacting public business, by a sort of apprenticeship in the House 
of Commons. And how much long practice sharpens the faculties of the 
mind, as well as in most cases improves the manner of public speaking, must 
be known to every body who has ever thought on the subject. The Commons 
have no such advantages : a great number of the members of that House re- 
tire at every general election,—not to mention the changes which take place 
in the representation of the country in the interval; while their places are 
supplied by raw country gentlemen, and persons who know nothing of public 
business or public speaking,—many of whom perhaps never were in the House 
in their lives. To school such persons into a knowledge of the rules and 
forms of a House, requires, in many cases, a period of some years. But this 
is not all. In the House of Commons, the members being responsible to 
their constituents, and liable to be dismissed on the recurrence of every new 
general election, are often, for the sake of retaining their good opinion, obliged 
to make speeches whether Nature has intended them for public speaking or 
not ; and often, too, on particular subjects with which they are but very im- 
perfectly acquainted. Indifferent exhibitions on the floor of the Lower House 
must, in many cases, be the result of this disagreeable necessity. In the 
Upper House, the members are more fortunately circumstanced. Respon- 
sible to no constituency or person, and certain of their seats for life, unless 
they commit any serious crime against the State, they are perfectly free to act 
as they choose—to make a speech or maintain an unbroken silence, just as 
they feel inclined. 
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“ The scenes of confusion so common in the other House, are of very rare 
occurrence in the Lords. In the latter place one’s ears are never assailed by 
the zoological sounds so frequently to be heard in the Lower House. The 
art of cock-crowing has yet to be learned by the Peers; nor have any of their 
Lordships yet afforded evidence of possessing the enviable acquirement of 
braying like a certain long-eared animal, yelping like a dog, or mewing like 
the feline creation. You hear no sounds in the Upper House resembling 
those emitted by a Scotch bagpipe or an Italian hand-organ. There are no 
ventriloquists there : if you wish to see exhibitions, and hear sounds of this 
description, you must descend to the Lower House, where you cannot fail to 
form a very exalted opinion of the talents of the principal performers. 

‘* In the Lords, the triumphant party never even cheer, in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term, however great the victory they have achieved over their oppo- 
nents. The announcement of the result of every division is heard in unbroken 
silence. In the course of the debates—however h’gh party feeling may run 
on each side of the question—you never witness any other demonstration of 
that feeling than in an occasional ‘ Hear, hear!’ Or it may be, your ears 
are greeted with cries of ‘ Order, order!’ from the opposite side, when any 
member is transgressing, or is supposed to be transgressing, the rules of the 
House, either as regards the respect due to some Peer individually, or to the 
House in its collective capacity. You are struck with the gravity which 
usually characterises the proceedings in the Upper House. The contrast 
will appear particularly striking if you have been in the other House in some 
of its more noisy and uproarious moods. The gravity, indeed, of the pro- 
ceedings in the Lords, often verges on dulness: still you cannot fail to be 
struck with the superior talents and business habits of their Lordships. 

“There is one thing which goes far to account for the superior gravity 
and order which characterise the proceedings of the hereditary branch of the 
legislature, apart from the influence which their Lordships’ own notions of 
dignity have in producing those effects. I allude to the circumstance of the 
disparity in the number of members in each House. Though the number of 
members in the House of Lords is only about a third less than the number 
of members of the other House, the attendance on important occasions in the 
latter place, is usually nearly three times as great as that inthe Lords. The 
system of voting by proxy in the Upper House, while no such system exists 
in the Lower, accounts for this. It is unnecessary to add, that whenever bu- 
siness is transacted, or any question is discussed, either by large or small 
assemblages, there must of necessity be much more order and regularity of 
proceeding in the latter than in the former case. 

“* You will never on any occasion, from the commencement to the close of 
a session, observe any of the Peers lying horizontally on the seats,—which is 
so general a practice in the other House. They have too high a sense of 
their own dignity for that. Neither do you, with two exceptions, ever see 
any of them somnolent. The exceptions I refer to are a Ministerial Duke 
and a member of the Right Rev. Bench of Bishops. His Grace has not been 
very regular in his attendance of late: formerly he was exemplary in his legi- 
slative conduct, in so far as his presence and his votes were concerned ; but 
he never heard a word of the debates. No matter how important the ques- 
tion, or who were the speakers,—there he sat firmly locked in the arms of 
Morpheus, with his head half buried in his breast. He always sat, as Mil- 
ton would have said, “ apart by himself.’”” What is worthy of observation is, 
that he was most regular in his attendance when there was no subject of im- 
portance before the House; and when, consequently, the benches were com- 
paratively empty. If there was one bench on his side of the House which 
was unoccupied, on it he was sure to seat himself. The Right Rev. Prelate 
to whom I refer, has not quite so strong a disposition to somnolency : he 
only addresses himself to sleep occasionally during the proceedings ; but when 
he does so, there is no mistake about the matter. Soundly and well does he 
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sleep. Nothing will awake him til! he has had his nap out. Not even the thun- 
ders of Lord Brougham’s eloquence, when in his most violent and impassioned 
moods, have the slightest effect in the way of disturbing the Right Rev. Pre- 
late’s slumbers. While the Lord Chancellor in the debate on the Irish Tithes 
Bill, in August, 1834, was causing the walls of the House to resound with 
the fierce invectives he hurled “ at all and sundry” opposed to Ministers, and 
especially at the devoted head of the Earl of Mansfield,—the Right Rev. Bishop 
slept ‘‘ as sweetly” as if his Lordship had only been singing a lullaby. The 
zest with which he enjoys a stolen slumber appears to be so great, that he 
must often, on awaking, have cordially concurred with Sancho Panza in in- 
voking a thousand blessings on the head of him who invented sleep. In fact, 
the profoundness of his slumbers seems to be in proportion to the loudness of 
the tones of the speaker. How profound, if this hypothesis be a correct one, 
would be his Reverence’s repose in the immediate vicinity of the Falis of 
Niagara! Byron loved the ocean’s roar. The roar of this mighty cataract 
would be ‘‘ most sweet music” to the Right Rev. Prelate’s ears.” 

The sixth Chapter contains sketches of the Duke of Cumberland, 
the Duke Wellington, the Duke Gordon, the Duke Newcastle, the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Duke of Northumberland, and the Duke 
of oe 3; our extracts must be restricted to the Dukes of 


Cumberland and Wellington :— 

“* The Duke of CumBEr.aAnp is sure to be known by every stranger of or- 
dinary observation, before the latter has been an hour in the House. No 
person ever entered the gallery, when His Royal Highness was in the House, 
without—as soon as he had collected his senses, scattered by the novelty of 
the place and the circumstances by which he found himself surrounded—put- 
ting the question to the individual next him, ‘‘ Who is that nobleman with the 
large whiskers and mustachois?”’ pointing at the same time to the Duke of 
Cumberland. Not only to His Royal Highness’s whiskers and mustachios 
of unusually large dimensions, but their milk-white appearance could not f iil 
to make them, were they much smaller, attract the eye of every stranger. 
Then there is the ample harvest of hair “ silvered o’er by age,”’ which his 
head always exhibits. But independently of all these peculiarities in the per- 
sonal appparance of the Duke, there is something so singular—I do not like 
to use another word lest it might be deemed invidious—something so much 
out of the usual class, if one may use such phraseology, of human faces, that 
a stranger’s eye must necessarily alight on his out of two or three hundred 
others. It is one of that class of countenances which makes so deep and per- 
manent impression on you, that you can, with the greatest ease, call it up 
in all its individuality before your own mind’s eye, but which you find to be 
difficult, if not impossible, to place vividly before the eye of another. His 
brow is ample enough, and has something of an intellectual expression ; but 
his eyebrows protrude, and are made more remarkable by his large prominent 
eyelashes. His eyes are small but quick, with a somewhat unpleasant ex- 
pression about them. When he knits his brow, and contracts the other 
features of his face, which he sometimes does in a manner peculiar to him- 
self, his eyes are almost buried in his head. His features, generally, are 
strongly marked, and have the reverse of a prepossessing appearance. His 
complexion has something sallow about it. There are,wrinkles in his face, 
which is of a round form, but they are only few in number, and not very deep 
or broad in one who has attained the sixty-fifth year of his age. His height 
is above the usual size, and his figure may be said to be handsome. His 
countenance has nothing of the glow of health in it, but his body seems 
strong and compact. He dresses with much simplicity—he is never foppish. 
A plain brown coat, light vest, light small clothes, and a white hat, is the 
kind of attire to which he seems most partial. 

‘The Duke of Cumberland is no speaker. I use the word in an em- 
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phatic sense; for he has no voice, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
He emits certain sounds, it is true, but they are altogether unlike the ordinary 
tones of the human voice. The words which proceed from his mouth have a 
sort of yelping or growling sound, and are generally so imperfectly pro- 
nounced, or in so low a tone, as to render it an altogether hopeless task for 
anv one not immediately beside him to perceive what he is saying, however 
great may be the attention paid to him. Whether or not this singularly 
imperfect enunciation be the effect of any physical cause, is a question on 
which I am unable to express an opinion. He speaks seldom, and generally 
not more than about half a dozen sentences at a time. The longest speech 
I ever heard him deliver—if the few sentences uttered in so short a period 
should be dignified by the name of speech—did not occupy more than five 
minutes in the delivery. When addressing the House, his manner is most 
mild and conciliatory. No one, who did not know him, would ever suppose, 
from his manner, that he could be so ultra in his Toryism, or so zealously 
attached to his opinions. He stands quite motionless: there is no emphasis 
in his voice, nor the slightest appearance of warmth about him. He looks 
a perfect model of political moderation. He never, or at least, but seldom, 
and even then, under very peculiar circumstances, applies a harsh or offen- 
sive epithet to his opponents. There is no man in the House who causes 
him a fiftieth part of the annoyance that Lord Brougham does, and yet he 
will allude, from time to time, with the greatest apparent good nature, to 
certain observations of the learned Lord. Nay, in a day or two after Lord 
Brougham, in one of his furious attacks on him, had called him “ the 
Illustrious by courtesy,”’ I saw his Royal Highness lean across the table 
and converse for some time with his Lordship with as much apparent 
kindness and cordiality of feeling as if nothing had happened. What are 
the real feelings with which he regards Lord Brougham are well known to 
His Royal Highness’s friends. He is an excellent politician, however, in 
so far as external conduct is concerned ; it suits his purpose to appear to feel 
as little as possible under the attacks of his opponents; and he sustains the 
assumed indifference admirably well. 

‘‘Heisa man of notalent. He has not the remotest pretensions to intellect 
of any kind, or in any of its various modifications. He has not even the com- 
mand of tolerable words wherewith to express any sentiment, such as it is, he 
may entertain. His late memorable letter to the chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee for an inquiry into the alleged introduction of Orangeism into the army, 
afforded the most humiliating proof of his utter ignorance of the plainest 
rules of composition. 

‘He has not the slightest direct influence in the House. No nobleman, 
except perhaps Lord Kenyon, is directly guided in his conduct by the views 
which his Royal Highness entertains on any public question. He contrives, 
however, by indirect means to influence several of the more ultra of his party. 
In fact, he is, by no means, so bad a tactician as his opponents suppose. He is 
not deficient in that species of cleverness which is more generally called cunning. 

“‘In my work on the other House of Parliament, I have mentioned the 
names of several members who are most exemplary in their attendance on 
their legislative duties. I doubt not many will be startled when I state the 
fact, that there is not a member in either House who can at all, in this re- 
spect, be compared with the Duke of Cumberland. From the moment the 
doors are opened until they are again closed, you see him in hisseat. He is, 
literally—the door-keeper of course excepted—the first man in the House and 
the last out of it. And this not merely generally, but every night—no matter 
how uninteresting the business to be transacted—from the commencement to 
the close of the Session. 

The intellectual character and personal appearanee of the Duke 
of Wellington is thus portrayed by our author. It is a sketch 
which will be read with interest :— 
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“I now come to speak of the most distinguished man of the present day, 
either in this or any other country. I allude to the Duke of We.rneron. 
It will at once be understood, that in characterising his Grace as the most dis- 
tinguished man of the present day, I speak of him in his capacity of a general, 
and not in that of astatesman. In this latter respect, however, I am disposed 
to assign him a much higher rank than he is generally allowed to fill by those 
who entertain political principles opposite to his. If on some great occasion 
he has failed in his calculation of the probable effects of circumstances, and 
the probable course of events, it is not to be disputed by his most implacable 
foes that he has been, in cases of unusual difficulty, successful in others. The 
mere fact of his carrying on the government of the country during the eventful 
period which intervened between the resignation of Lord Goderich and the 
dissolution of his own administration, is of itself unanswerable proof,—known 
as it is by every one that that government was almost entirely under his own 
individual guidance,—that his mental resources must be very far from those 
of acommon-place character. It must not only be recollected, that the period 
during which his administration existed was one unusually critical as regarded 
the posture both of home and foreign politics; but that he had to undertake 
the helm of government in the face of perhaps the strongest prejudice that ever 
assailed any Ministry : a prejudice caused partly by the unpopularity of his 
avowed high Tory principles, and partly by his memorable declaration, made 
but a short time before his accession to the Premiership—that he would be 
mad even to dream of filling that office. 

“And yet, not only did the noble Duke conduct his government safely 
through the storms and tempests of the period referred to, but at the very 
moment he made his ill-judged declaration against reform, it seemed to be 
resting more securely than ever. That declaration was not only the most 
foolish that he ever made—it was infinitely more so than his previous well- 
known statement, that he regarded county meetings as farces—but it was de- 
cidedly the most imprudent that ever proceeded from the lips of a Minister of 
the Crown. It could not fail to prove, in the then existing circumstances of 
the country the destruction of his government. It had hardly escaped his 
lips, when he himself saw that such would be its inevitable consequence. 

“ But that the Duke of Wellington, notwithstanding defects in his character 
which prevent his being a statesman of the first class, is more than respectable 
in that capacity, must be abundantly clear to every mind not blinded by pre- 
judice. His conduct, first in the case of the claims of the Dissenters, and 
afterwards in the case of the claims of the Roman Catholics, was such as no 
mind but that of a statesman could ever have suggested. Though mistaking 
the signs of the times, and ignorant of the state and force of public opinion in 
other instances, he ciearly saw those signs, and correctly estimated the force 
of that opinion, as regarded the Test and Corporation Acts, and the disabilities 
under which the Roman Catholics then laboured. I need not here remark, 
that this conviction was not wrought on his mind by the arguments or repre- 
sentations of his colleagues in the Cabinet; for they were, to a man, obsti- 
nately adverse to concession iu either case: it was wholly the result of his 
own reflections on the matter, and his clear perception of what the exigency 
of each individual case demanded at his hands. Nor was the fact of his de- 
termination to attempt the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and to re- 
dress the grievances of the Roman Catholics, under the peculiar and difficult 
circumstances in which he was placed by his own previous opinions and con- 
duct, and the existing state of sentiment on these topics among his colleagues 
and friends,—less a proof of his possessing some of the leading attributes of 
a statesman, than was the fact of his perceiving the then state of public opinion 
as to the expediency of such measures. That he succeeded in carrying them 
in the face of obstacles which would not only have appalled ordinary minds, 
but which seemed altogether insuperable, is a still further evidence of his pos- 
session of those attributes. There was hardly, I believe, aman in the country 
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but himself, when he first declared his intention of bringing forward those 
measures, who, with the House of Lords and the prejudices of George the 
Fourth in his eye, ever dreamed that the noble Duke would succeed in the 
objects he had view. * 

‘‘The Duke of Wellington has generally evinced an intimate knowledge of 
the resources of his own party, and of the amount of force which would be 
necessary to carry their point, and defeat their opponents. Hence, as must 
often have been observed, he has not only on many occasions pursued a more 
moderate course than those of the more bigoted and less calculating of his 
Tory friends, but in various cases he has refused to co-operate with them at 
all. In several instances this refusal to co-operate with his own party against 
particular measures of a liberal Government, has arisen as much from a con- 
viction of the imprudence of defeating Ministers—had those on his side of the 
House possessed the power—as from a consciousness of the utility of the at- 
tempt. In fact, his whole conduct shows that he is a man of great shrewd- 
ness and prudence. 

“ Perhaps no man of the present day possesses greater moral courage than 
the Duke of Wellington. It is that peculiar description of moral courage, too, 
which teaches him to disregard alike the opinions both of friends and foes. 
Let him be but convinced that a certain measure has become indispensable to 
the peace or welfare of the country, and to the carrying of that measure, he will 
lend all his energies in utter disregard alike of the smiles and frowns of others. 
I do not believe that he is either to be smiled into or frowned out of a par- 
ticular measure, however seductive the smile in the one case, or ominous 
the frown in the other. He appears as indifferent to popularity as any public 
man I know of the present day. 

“ Indeed, my impression is, that his moral courage is so extreme as to de- 
generate into a blemish in his character. It was his utter indifference to popu- 
larity that prompted his ill-judged and, to his own Government, fatal declara- 
tion of November 1829, against all reform. And the same disregard of public 
opinion contributed, there can be no doubt, to his resolution to centre the entire 
government of the country in his own person during the space which inter- 
vened between the ejection of the Melbourne Ministry in November 1834, and 
the return of Sir Robert Peel from Italy. That was an experiment which no 
one, not even his own greatest friends, ever undertook to justify. It was an 
experiment, indeed, which admitted of no justification ; but was considered by 
his own party, as well as by those of opposite politics, to be as unconstitu- 
tional as it was bold and daring. 

“* One of the greatest defects in the character of the Duke as a statesman is, 
his neither anticipating public opinion, nor keeping abreast with it. He 
generally resists it till ithas acquired an overwhelming power. Had he, when 
in office, only granted a moderate measure of reform, the nation would have 
been satisfied, at least for a time, and he might still have been Prime Minister 
of the country. But by his refusal to yield one iota to the public demand, 
that demand became more extensive in its scope, and louder in its tone, until 
it could no longer be resisted with safety to the public peace —He refuses the 
little which would be gratefully received as an act of grace, and then finds 
himself in the end compelled to make a much larger concession, for which he 
does not even receive the thanks of his countrymen. 

“« His general information is neither varied nor profound ; but he very seldom 
commits blunders in his speeches. He always pays particular attention to 
any question of importance before the House before he ventures to open his 
mouth on it. And there are few men who can so speedily master the leading 
details of any question. His mind is acute, and his understanding vigorous ; 
so that, in as far as the mere matter of his speeches is concerned, he generally 
appears to some advantage. He often strikes out new courses of thought, 
but seldom pursues them far. It is nothing uncommon to hear him urge a 
series of ingenious arguments in favour of his view of the subject, without 
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what is called dwelling on them. He is alwaysclear: you can never mistake 
the position he labours to establish, nor can you ever fail to perceive the im- 
mediate bearing of his observations on that position. 

*« Were his diction and manner good, the noble Duke would rank high as a 
speaker, but both are bad. His style is rough and disjointed—sometimes 
positively incorrect: it is always, however, nervous and expressive. His 
manner of speaking is much worse than his diction. He has a bad screech- 
ing sort of voice, aggravated by an awkward mode of mouthing the words, 
His enunciation is so bad, owing in some measure to the loss of several of his _ 
teeth, that often, when at the full stretch of his voice, you do not know what 
particular words he is using. At other times, and this too while his gesture 
is vehement, he speaks in so low and peculiar a sort of tone, that you lose, 
perhaps, whole sentences together. 

“‘ The Duke feels strongly on political questions, and there is always great 
energy in his manner when expressing his sentiments. He generally makes a 
liberal use of his arms, especially his right one, when on his legs, and moves 
his body about for the purpose of enabling him to look his own friends, in 
different parts of the House, in the face. In his more vehement moods, he 
frequently falls into what, in parliamentary language, is called the habit of ex- 
pectoration. His whole soul is thrown into his subject. You see at once 
that he has no ambition to play the orator. He never uses a word more than is 
necessary, nor does he attempt rhetorical flourishes. His speeches are full of 
feeling and sentiment. You are only surprised when you see the intensity of 
the former, if in opposition to any measure before their Lordships,—that he 
does not divide the House on the subject. 

“« Notwithstanding his having attained the advanced age of sixty-seven, he 
is full of spirits, and apparently in excellent health. The conformation of his 
face is, by portraits, or otherwise, so familiar to every one that it is unnecessary 
to describe it. I may simply mention that his hair is of a grayish colour and 
that his complexion is pale and wan. His eye is quick and piercing, and his 
whole countenance is highly indicative of energy and determination. In 
height he is rather above the middle size. His form, for one of his years, is 
slender, and remarkably erect. In his clothes he appears to evince a partiality 
to a blue coat, and light vest and trousers. They are seldom well made, but 
hang rather loosely on him.” 

Here we must close our extracts for the present. We received the 
volume at too late an hour to enable us to quote any of the author’s 
Sketches of the Liberal Peers. In our next nuuber we hope to be 
able to advert to the work in a more analytical way, when we shall 
have an i ee of introducing to our readers such men as Earl 
Grey, Lord Melbourne, Lord Brougham, and some of the right rev. 


bench of bishops. 
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“ Damninc a Piece.” — Have our readers ever seen a piece 
‘damned?’ When the thing is done in proper style it is an amusing 
scene. Amusing, we mean, to all but the unlucky wight of an author 
and the almost equally unlucky wight ofa manager. “An affair” of 
this kind occurred a few weeks since in Covent Garden theatre. 
The doomed piece was called The Fate of War. It was happily 
named on more than one account. The object of the piece was to 
exhibit a series of battles, sieges, defences, and retreats, between the 
British and French troops. The theatre of war was intended by 
the author to be in Spain; but it occurred, in a double sense, 
nearer home. The action was fought within the walls of the thea- 
tre, and the militants were the actors and the audience. All dis- 
tinction between the British and the French soldiers was speedily 
lost on the stage. There these “ martial enemies,” owing to their igno- 
rance of military evolutions, mingled together, as if on terms of the 
warmest friendship. A more “ awkward squad” was certainly never 
exhibited either on the stage or off it. Nothing could exceed the 
clumsiness of every movement the “ raw” troops made. Their evo- 
lutions were so utterly ludicrous that the ran “ses scarcely knew 
whether they should give way to a feeling of indignation at the im- 
position practised on them by dignifying the exhibition with “ the 
name of acting,” or to one of admiration at the cool effrontery with 
which the “ military” persevered in their parts notwithstanding the 
clumsiness of their execution. The good nature of the audience 
triumphed for a little; but it at last gave way, and was succeeded by 
a storm of hisses, hootings, and yells, which certainly would have 
been enough to frighten any body of actors from their propriety. 
The author, we doubt not, must have been frightened out of his 
senses. Poor fellow! a real fire of musketry could have been 
nothing to what he must have endured! We were never before so 
convinced of the advantage of retaining the anonymous in authorship. 
Had the author of “ The Fate of War’ been known to the au- 
dience, there could have been no difficulty in conjecturing what his 
‘fate’? would have been: he would have fared much worse than 
any of the soldiers he had exposed to the leadless musketry of the 
enemy on the stage. He would have been torn to pieces by the 
infuriated assemblage he had drawn together to see his “ regulars 
and irregulars” go through their evolutions. In his absence, or ra- 
ther the audierce’ ignorance of his identity, they made him suffer 
vicariously in the person of Mr.Wallack, the stage manager. All the 
responsibility fell on the latter. He was formally called to account, and 
only escaped the consequences of the audience’s indignation by coming 
forward and declaring that it was contrary to his wishes the piece 
was produced, and adding that it would never be repeated. The 
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author, we guess, will be in no hurry to make another attempt at 
dramatic authorship—at all events we may say, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, he will be in no haste to “ play at soldiers” again. 

Diversity oF Tastes.—“ There is no accounting for tastes,” says 
the proverb. Undoubtedly there is not; for it is equally proverbial 
that what is one man’s taste is another man’s poison. One meets 
with people of singular tastes in jostling through the world. Not 
the least curious of those which have lately come under our notice is 
that of a poor beggar woman who follows the judges barefooted in 
their circuit. The following is the way in which the fact was stated 
in the Standard a few evenings ago :— 

“The beggar woman, who has for several years walked the Ox- 
ford circuit barefoot, following the route of the judges from place to 
place, as their Lordships go to hold the assizes, is now on that circuit 
as usual,” 

What attraction huge powdered wigs, and countenances remark- 
able only for their gravity, can have in the eyes of this poor woman, 
is more than we can tell. But this we know, that to some people 
there is not a more unpleasant spectacle in the world. The very 
idea of a judge, or an assize, conjures up reflections in some men’s 
minds—aye, and in some women’s too—which are the reverse of 
agreeable. Instead of following them about from place to place, as 
this poor woman does, it is no uncommon. thing to hear of people 
not only recoiling at the bare idea of meeting a judge, but suddenly 
flying across the Atlantic to avoid the unpleasant intercourse. How 
wretched must be the taste of this beggar woman in the estimation 
of a certain class of people at the antipodes! 

Revease or A Prisoner.—The following paragraph appeared 
in a late number of the Mirror : —“ A toad, imbedded in an apparent- 
ly solid mass of stone, was discovered last September, in a field at 
W., to the utter horror of the operator, when the shivered block 
disclosed its unsightly inmate. The creature, thus instantaneously 
restored to light and life, hopped vigorously away before the momen- 
tary surprise had been surmounted ; and, being hotly pursued bya 
dog which was standing near, it escaped beyond recovery into the 
long grass and weeds of the neighbouring hedge.” 

This paragraph is altogether one of the most unique which has 
met our eye for some time. The circumstances connected with the 
discovery of the toad are most elaborately described. The only 
thing we dislike about it is that which represents the discovery to 
have taken place “ in a field near W.” Rather than have’ seen 
this same W. where it now stands we could have wished there 
had been no such letter in the alphabet. What we are appre- 
hensive of is that sticking in the letter, where it now stands, will 
have the. effect of throwing discredit, in some people’s minds, on the 
whole statement, though we ourselyes most potently believe every 
particle of it. Why could not the writer have named the place 
hinted at by the *“W” at once. Had it been a ease of crim con 
instead of the liberation of a toad from prison, he could not have 
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been more cautious lest he should commit himself. How or when the 
solitaire was put into confinement, nobody can tell, because nobody 
knows. Possibly, and here we speak with sober seriousness, the poor 
creature may have been shut up in its little stony cell before the time of 
Adam. In that case, with what strange personages of the biped 
creation has it been contemporary! What important events have 
taken place in its day! Empires have risen and fallen, and the 
world been, in one sense, turned upside down, while it has all 
the while been cooped mi in its little rocky quarters. And yet it has 
known nothing of the changes which have occurred. But a truce 
to moralization ; for, if the temptation presented in this case to in- 
dulge in it were not resisted in the onset, there is no saying when 
or where it would end. ‘ The creature,” says the writer, ‘ thus in- 
stantaneously restored to light and life, hopped vigorously away.” 
How does he know that it was restored to life? That would imply it 
had been dead, which he has no ground for assuming. We see no 
right he has to assume that it was even asleep during its lengthened 
imprisonment. That “it hopped vigorously away” was not to be 
wondered at, after undergoing so protracted a confinement. We 
are sorry “it escaped beyond recovery into the long grass and weeds 
of the neighbouring ty because we should like to have learned 
something of its future history. However we cannot blame it for 
escaping, when we are informed “it was hotly pursued by a dog 
which was standing near.” Had we been “ standing near,” we 
would have “ hotly pursued ” the dog, and in the event of overtaking 
him would have given him a sound beating; for what right, we 
should like te know, had he, or any other “ Bow-wow,” hotly to pur- 
sue this poor toad on its liberation after a confinement possibly of 
five or six thousand years? It might at least have had breathing 
time allowed it before it was subjected to any such molestation. The 
man, who had been confined forty-eight years in the Bastile, had no 
sooner been liberated than he wished to be again taken back to his 
dungeon: this unfortunate creature must have participated in the 
wish when it had no sooner been restored to the light than it was 
“hotly pursued by a dog.” 


Very Important.— The Times, a few days ago, had a paragraph 
of some length, in which a very pompous account is given of the 
circumstance of Nina Lassave, the mistress of the late Fieschi, 
having abruptly quitted the Café in which she had been “ exhibit- 
ing,” in consequence of one of the spectators having thrown a cup 
of coffee in her face. It is added, that no one knows what has become 
of her. This is doubtless prodigiously important intelligence to 
the public. The movements of Napoleon were not more carefully 
watched, or scrupulous recorded in the public journals, than are 


those of Nina Lassave. 





Tue Raver Famiry.—Either this “family” must be ubiquitous, 

or it. must consist of so many members as to be capable of being 

subdivided into several families. One of the Bath papers, of Satur- 
M. M.—No. 4. 2D 
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day the 19th, states, “that ¢o-morrow 7 ei camp a profane 
people the inhabitants of Bath must be, if they thus sanction thea- 
trical performances on Sunday !—‘“ the renowned Ravel Family, 
‘whose feats have excited such astonishment in London, make their 
appearance on the Bath boards.” Now, every body knows that the 
Ravel Family, or at any rate a Ravel Family, were not only per- 
forming their ‘astonishing feats” here at the time mentioned ; but 
that they “exhibited” in the Adelphi theatre for a week afterwards. 


Tue Pusric—A Sineutar Tuert.—It ‘appears from the Bath 
Journals that a very animated and angry discussion has taken place 
among the Town Council of that city relative to some new church in 
the town. We have not been able to master the details; but one 
gentleman proves very clearly that some sad misdoings have been 
going on. Hear what he says :— f 

« The public have been wronged in this new church. I myself have 
had a vault taken away.” 

The public, every body knows, is a grossly injured personage. At 
least we daily hear of the wrongs which are done him. To be sure 
he gets credit for being a sufferer, and receives our warmest sympa- 
thies when he has no claim to them ; for certain people have got an 
awkward custom of identifying their own individual wrongs, fancied 
or real, with those of Mr. Public. We by no means say that is the 
case in the present instance, when this town councillor of Bath says, 
“The public have been wronged in the new church ;” but we must 
confess it does look somewhat like it, when he adds in the same 
breath, “I myself have had a vault taken away.” Some persons 
have not only a strong penchant for felony; but the articles they 
steal are sometimes of a very curious kind. We have heard of 
persons whose acquisitive propensities were such that where there 
was nothing else within their reach they would steal a coffin. This, 
however, is the first instance which has come under our notice of any 
one rigs Sy vault! We marvel how the thief managed to carry 
it away. e recollect a case in which an old gentleman’s gouty 
shoes were stolen, when the sufferer remarked that all the punish- 
ment he wished the rascal who had taken them was, that they might 
fit him. We think the member of the Town Council of Bath, who 
has had his vault taken away, may be reconciled to his loss in the hope 
that “the rascal of a thief” may soon find use for it. 





Yankee Contrroversy.—Who that has ever seen an American 
newspaper has not been amused by the rich abuse which either the 
editors or their correspondents heap on each other when they happen 
to fall into controversy ? Cobbett was a mere novice in the art of vi- 
tuperation when compared with Jonathan. A few days since we pro- 
mised ourselves a rich exhibition of the kind from two letters, 
written by Americans, which appeared in a Morning Paper ; 
but one of the controversialists marred the sport by .a pre- 
mature retirement from the field. The aggressor in_ this 
case, speaking of the alleged bad taste of Mr. Jones, the Ame- 
rican actor, in getting up the late meeting in Freemasons’ 
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tavern, to express sympathy for the sufferers by the recent fire at 
New York, happened to say, “ I am sure the views of Mr. Jones do 
not accord with those of the citizens of New York, with whom he 
can be but very little acquainted.” One would have thought that 
this phraseology was sufficiently measured. Not so, thinks Mr. 
Jones. After saying that the object of the meeting was to express 
“sympathy for the late conflagration at New York” (for the sufferers 
bythe late conflagration, we presume, he means), he waxes wondrously 
indignant and grandiloquent, and thus apostrophises his assailant :-— 

« You really, Sir, take a great responsibility on yourself in making 
this assertion, for it is founded in total ignorance, if not falsehood. 
My knowledge of the American character arises not from an airy 
vision, but from the reality of experience.” “ If,” he adds, “I am 
very little acquainted with the citizens of New York, where is my 
feeling of gratitude to that community for their liberal patronage 
to my histrionic endeavours, for four successive years, in the national 
theatre of their city? Allow me to ask, which of us is best qualified 
to dilate on the American character ; the person (perhaps) who has 
passed his days behind a shopboard, or that man who has been nightly 
before a generous public?” The adroitness with which Mr. Jones 
here introduces the affairs of the shop is only equalled by that with 
which he aims a thrust at his adversary, by insinuating that he is a 
merchant orclerk. Mr. Jones continues the same indignant apostro- 
phe. ‘TI trust, if you are an American, that no shame compels you 
to conceal your name beneath the mask of secresy and hypocrisy.” 
“There,” as the boys in the streets say—* there, take that, you person 
(pesmepe) who have passed your days behind a shopboard.” 

Sir William Draper was not a whit more severe or indignant when 
he stigmatised Junius as an “‘ anonymous slanderer,” and dared him 
to come forth and throw off his mask. 

The “person” who has thus very innocently and unconsciously, 
we have no doubt, called forth Mr. ; Po ire, dates his letter from 
“ Pearl-street,” and the tragedian leaps at once to the conclusion 
that, ergo, he ‘ must be either a merchant, or, perhaps, aclerk.” We 
say nothing of the infinite superiority which the tragedian here 
assumes for the histrionic profession over the business of a merchant 
orclerk. What we are anxious to know is, in the first place, what is 
the geography in our metropolitan world of this same ‘ Pearl-street ;” 
for we were ignorant of the existence of sucha street. And, secondly, 
does nobody but merchants or clerks reside in it?‘ In the latter case 
only is Mr. Jones entitled to credit for his logical acquirements. Mr. 
Jones's epistle seems to have frightened his adversary out of his pro- 
priety, for we have heard nothing of him since. We regret this ; 
for if only half a dozen letters had passed between the belligerents 
they would have become so abusive as to afford the British public rare 


sport. 


_Anti-Matruustans.—The northern Belgians, it appears, are no 
disciples of the late Mr. Malthus. ‘They bid fair to beat the Irish 
themselves in the science of infant propagation. Vide the following 
paragraph, which appears in the daily papers :-— 
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“‘In the.year 1834, there was boru in the northern Netherlands 87,800 
children ; the deaths were 68,484; the marriages 21,281.” 

Of the preponderance of the births over the deaths we say nothing, 
though there is room for a remark or two on that point, What we 
are anxious to know is, how it happens that where there are only 
21,281 marriages per annum, there should be 87,802 births. 
Dominie Sampson would have held up his hands and exclaimed, 
“ Prodigious !” with a special emphasis at such a statement. In most 
European countries, Ireland excepted, the average interval of births 
in families (making due allowances for those instances in which no 
children result from marriage) is two years. In the northern Ne- 
therlands,.if the above statement be correct, the average interval of 
births in the matrimonial state must be much shorter, even on the 
supposition, which for the sake of Belgian morality we are unwilling 
to make, that an unusual sprinkling of the children are born out 


of wedlock. 





Suspicious Persons.—The following advertisement appeared in 
a Hobart Town paper :— 
** Found, on a suspicious person, two remarkably fine bullocks.” 


We do not exactly see how these couple of ‘remarkably fine bul- 
locks” could have been found on any person, whether suspicious or 
otherwise. But let that pass. What we should like to know is whe- 
ther there be any test, and if so, what the test is in Hobart Town, by 
which the question whether a man be suspicious or not is to be de- 
cided. The great criterion of respectability is held by some people 
in this country to be the circumstance of one’s keeping a gig. This, 
as mentioned in the “* Notes of the Month’’ in a former number, was 
seriously stated by a witness in a course of examination in a court of 
law. No matter though whole families were ruined by some fashion- 
able swindler, so long as he managed to keep a gig he was respectable. 
What constitutes a “suspicious” appearance in Hobart Town, and 
consequently exposes one to the risk of having his “ remarkably fine 
bullocks,” or any other property he may chance to possess, taken from 
him, we know not. Possibly, if he have “ a shocking bad hat,” or 
be but indifferently attired, or chance to have a long beard, he may, 
according to the sapient legislation of that place, be a very fit subject 
of'suspicion. That “suspicious” characters are as plentiful as black- 
berries, as Falstaff would have said, inthat part of the world, we can 
well believe ; indeed, we “suspect” the records of the Old Bailey, if 
carefully examined, would afford presumptive evidence of the fact. 
But the question still recurs—What are the recognised symptoms of 
being “suspicious” in that place ? It is important we should ascertain 
this before we make up our minds to emigrate thither. It is no joke 
to have oneself branded in a public journal as a “suspicious” person, 
in addition to one’s “ bullocks” orother property being taken from him. 





———————— 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN FAWCET. 
The celebrated John Faweett, the strictest and best stage ma- 
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nager Covent-garden theatre ever boasted, gave Tokely some 
good advice on the subject of drink. Tokely was an exce lent co- 
median, and could he have conquered his bibulous propensities, must 
have reached a lofty eminence; but he. sunk beneath the vice, and 
added one more name to the long, long list of men of mind who have 

ielded to the triumphs of rum. Fawcett admired his talent, and did 
his best to wean him from his practices, but in vain. Tokely came 
drunk to the rehearsal more than once, and Fawcett, irritated at his 
conduct, spoke to him thus :—‘* What a beast you must be, to swill 
in this way so early in the morning. Look at yourself; and if the 
liquor has not drowned every feeling of shame, blush while I draw 
your picture. Unwashed hands and face—a long beard—foul linen 
and dirty boots—a fiery and loathsome breath—an unsteady gait— 
and the countenance of anidiot. You have become an object of pity 
to your friends, of derision to your enemies, of anoyance to your ma- 
nager, a curse to your family, and a disgrace to the profession you 
otherwise might honour, Thatis what you gain for a momentary 
gratification. If you love drink, and nothing seems able to stop you, 
at least get drunk like a gentleman, and never till you have dined.” 
Tokely was too blue to remember any thing of this sermon upon 
temperance, but the last line. The next morning he was called to 
rehearsal at ten o’clock. He reeled from the gin-shop, and stood 
before Fawcett most obviously swipey. The manager shook his 
head more in sorrow than in anger; but Tokely, cocking his hat, 
and buttoning up his coat in all the seeming confidence of right, 
said, with many hiccups, “It’s all right, sir, I have followed your ad- 
vice, it’s allright! [ve dined.” 





THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Kina’s TueatrReE.—Since last greeting our theatrical readers, this 
right royal-named property hath opened its portals and submitted 
to the inspection and auscultation of its loyal supporters a numerous 
corps of histrionic aspirants, among whom will be found several of 
high-sounding note, and others, eminent professors of calisthenic 
movements. Among the former have appeared Madame Colleoni- 
Corti and Signor Cartogeneva. The lady possesses a shrill, powerful, 
yet exquisitely pleasing voice. She astounds her hearers when run- 
ning up the chromatic passages, and keeps them in suspense until 
the descent, which presents as powerful a contrast as the gentle rill 
to the mountain torrent. Independently of her harmonic qualifica- 
tions, she has all the enthusiasm and ardour of a polished and accom- 
plished actress. Madame has already enchanted many admirers of 
her talent; and, if she be not shelved on the appearance of Grisi, 
she will constitute a formidable rival to that lady. Signor Cartoge- 
neva isacompound of the Tamburini and Rubini class. Endowed with 
a voice of considerable compass, great flexibility, and much sweet- 
ness, he gives effect to passages expressive of manly dignity, con- 
stancy, and affection, that, in his personation of the characters that 
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would be assigned to the above artists, their absence created not a 
vacuum. Bellini’s Opera of ‘ Straniera’ was the opening novelty, 
which has been succeeded by the ‘ Beatrice di Tenda’ of the same 
composer. They are decidedly inferior to the soul-inspiriting pro- 
ductions of Rossini, whose style is occasionally trespassed upon, but 
they afford a relief to the monotonous hold so justly sustained at this 
Theatre by that eminent genius. The opera of ‘ Straniera’ is a ver- 
sion of the English Stranger, and the ‘ Beatrice’ bears a close sem- 
blance to the well-known opera seria of Anna Bolena. The story is 
made up of jealousies, false affections, and unjust executions. The pre- 
sence of Majesty sanctioned the first night of its production and con- 
firmed its success. Since then, the opera has been repeated with in- 
creased effect, and will no doubt constitute the entertainment of many 
a future evening. We are promised much in the way of novelty 
and first-rate ability after Easter, which promise, if realized, will 
ensure the most successful season for many years. The Ballet is at 
present in its infancy, Varin, St. Romain, M. Couston, and M. 
Guillet, are the leaders of the troop, General Perrot will shortly 
take command assisted by his forthcoming Aid de Camp, Mlle Grisi, 


. bw] 
sister to the syren of that name.— Tempus Monsirat. 


Drury Lane.—From Monday to the week’s end, The Jewess !— 
The Jewess!! Chevy Chase !—Chevy Chase! !—Zampa! Zampa!! 
Does the altered public taste require in dramati¢ representations so 
much pomp and pageantry, such clangour of arms, such storming of 
castles, such prancing of horses, such cataracts, such earthquakes, 
such commixture of heterogeneous matters as have for along time 
constituted the bill of fare of this National Theatre ; or has the judg- 
ment of the public become so corrupted or depraved by feeding so 
long on such unwholesome food that, like the physical pampered ap- 
petite, it rejects the flavour of simple and congenial nourishment ? 

We think that a well-founded admixture of scenery with dialogue 
is absolutely necessary for the success of the drama. In a theatre, 
the eye as well as the mind must be fed; for, if the latter be too co- 
piously supplied with even the best and purest matter, it flags and 
tires—it cannot digest so fast as when in the quiet recess of the closet, 
where it has time and leisure to reflect on the amplifying texts pre- 
sented to its undivided attention. Many of the plays of Shakspeare 
are, therefore, not altogether capable of being well adapted for the 
stage. They require a stronger mental exertion than a mixed au- 
dience can possibly devote to the comprehending their numerous and 
varied beauties. One line alone will often afford matter for an hour’s 
thought. It is for this reason that the plays of Othello, King Lear, 
&c., fail of giving general satisfaction, even when assisted by the ta- 
lents ofa Kean ora Macready. On the other hand there is a dan- 
ger in running into the opposite extreme. Without an admixture 
of heart-stirring instructive dialogue, and well-connected plot, the 
splendid scenery becomes mere childish baubles, and the theatre, 
instead of being a school of combined amusement and instruction, 
and the vehicle for inculeating some moral lessons, becomes a peep- 
show for matured children and a medium for administering to the 
worst passions and prejudices of mankind. We cannot help thinking 
that such exhibitions are infinitely behind the spirit of the age. 
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Covent Garven.—Much novelty in the way of failure and little 
that has proved successful has been exhibited on the boards of this 
Theatre within the last month. However it appears the Manager 
does not complain, nor should the privileged snarl and bite when 
strong efforts, although not successful, are made on the part of all 
interested therein to give satisfaction. Charles Kemble took his 
benefit on the closing night of the season, and his leave of the au- 
dience previous to his provincial tour. 


Orymreic.—After a crowded audience had been delighted by the 
varied and powerful talents of the Olympic company,—after the in- 
imitable Liston, that masterpiece of Nature’s comic workmanship, 
had pourtrayed to perfection the jealous and uxorious Damon of fifty, 
and Mrs. Orger seconded his exertions in the loving spouse of forty- 
five,—after the second Charles Mathews had, like the rays of the 
spring-morning sun,cheered the heart with the promise rebel jeri 
day, and made us bless the honoured memory of his departed parent 
for leaving us such a legacy of his — and good breeding —the 
o-_ curtain drew silently aside, and the high-priestess of the god- 

ess of mirth, in an elegant and becoming dress, stood before us. A'n 
uproarious and enthusiastic thunder of applause welcomed her ap- 
pearance, and as suddenly gave way to silence profound and uninter- 
rupted while Vestris advanced and spoke— 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, For the sixth time it is my duty to say — Fare- 
well! My term has expired, but I have the honour to announce to you that 
I have sigNgp and sEALED a new lease for five years more, which waits but 
for your HANDS to affix to it the stamp of public approbation. The manage- 
ment of this little theatre has envied no other—opposed no other—imitated no 
other; it adopted, at the commencement, a line of its own, and its constant 
study has been to give those entertainments which it prorgssEp to give, in 
the best possible style, according to the best of its means and of its judgment. 
This I humbly’ take to be the true secret of our success—it is thus, at all 
events, that we have won your support—it is thus we hope to preserve it. 
During the recess the house will be newly painted and decorated; and my 
endeavours will be to retain those living fixtures on which you, as public ap- 
praisers, have set the highest valuation. Your new favourite, Mr. Charles 
Mathews,-will be with you in ‘ One hour after the curtain rises ;’ and, I hope 
I may add, your oup favourite, Mr. Liston. If he should continue on the 
stage I well know with what delight you will receive him—if nor, his bril- 
liant career will have terminated where that of his adopted son began—in 
‘The Old and Young Stager;’ and may it long be borne in mind, that this 
building, which, in that case, will have been illumined by the parting glories 
of the sETTING FATHER, was also the first to catch, and to reflect, the early 
radiance of the nisING son. Since we must separate for a season, it is, in- 
deed, kind of you to have honoured us with the well-known pledge of enduring 
friendship—‘ A Bumper at Parting ;’ and I beg, Ladies and Gentlemen, in 
return for your flattering preference of custom to our HovsE, to offer you 
the grateful thanks of —VESTRIS and COMPANY.” 


Avetrut.—No theatre in London has striven more to gain success, 
nay, deserve it, than this centrally situated place of amusement. We 
regret however to add that the result has proved any thing but pro- 
fitable to the proprietors. It closed its brief season on Saturda 
night last, when the customary adieu was expressed by Mr. Gallot, 
as follows :— 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, On this, the last night of our season, I am com- 
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missioned by the proprietors to offer you their grateful acknowledgments for 
the very ample patronage which you have continued to extend to this establish- 
ment. I am also requested by my brothers and sisters of the company to 
offer their sincere and heartfelt thanks for the very flattering kindness with 
which you have invariably received their humble exertions to please. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I have now to inform you that, when we shall next have the 
pleasure of meeting you under this roof, the theatre will be under the sole 
management of one who has long and indefatigably laboured for your amuse- 
ment—that of Mr. Yates, assisted by the oldest and greatest favourites (though 
absent this season), that have so frequently had the honour of appearing be- 
fore you. Ladies and Gentlemen, till next season, we respectfully bid you 
farewell.” 
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The Youthful Impostor; a Novel in three volumes. By GeorcE 
W. M. Reywotps. London : Published by Coghlan, Publisher for 
the French, English, and American Library, Paris, 5, King street, 
Strand, and at Paris and Brussels. 


Tuis extraordinary publication, evidently the work of a young author, 
though by no means an inexperienced one, caused a considerable sensation at 
Paris, where it was first published, and has not a little attracted the mingled 
applause and vituperation of the English at Brussels. Its appearance in 
England islikely to be hailed witha favourablereception: and, hawever we may 
blame the verity of some of the scenes, and the high colours of others, we 
frankly avow that we see much to praise—more, indeed, than to blame. 
The tale is principally founded upon the adventures of the Fortunate Youth, 
an individual whose roguery may be well remembered some twenty years ago, 
and which was discovered, we betieve, by Sir Robert Wilson. Mr. Reynolds 
has exemplified an extensive acquaintance with the intricacies of society—w ch 
the world—with the passions of men—and the villany of which many are 
capable, But he was wrong in attempting to expose the secrets of Free- 
masonry, as well as in developing the proceedings of the convention of 
tradesmen in Cockspur street. With regard to the truth of those develop- 
ments, difficulties might probably be started by a severe critic; but we prefer 
omitting any comment upon such scenes. 

There is a good moral to be extracted from the work, although the unpar- 
donable brevity of a few paragraphs do no credit to the taste and delicacy of 
the author. His language is fluent, easy, and often beautiful; his powers 
of description cannot be fora moment questioned; and, as a French Review 
very justly remarked, he has few equals in the truth of dialogue. Arnold is 
an original character, as original as Falkland in ‘‘ Caleb Williams ;” and in 
saying this, although we say much, we do not say too much. 

We have no doubt but that Mr. Reynolds will one day shine conspicuously 
as a literary character: his work affords ample proofs of a deep scientific ac- 
quaintance with the most abstruse authors, with the various sectarian opi- 
nions of philosophers in all ages, with ancient and modern classics, Perhaps 
in his attempt to give his prose an air of poetry, he has often been led into 
declamation, but we cannot say bombast. He has many peculiarities of 
style, is somewhat pedantic in the precision of his grammatical exactitude, 
and is occasionally guilty of irreligious allusions. Still he has written a 
good novel—a novel that will lay the foundation of his future fame—a novel 
that must ever be perused with the sincerest delight. M. Defauroupret paid 
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a high compliment to the first production of this author, by translating his 
work into French; and we have authority for asserting that it is at this 
moment on the eve of appearing in that language at Paris. 

Having thus noticed the faults and the excellences of ‘‘ The Youthful Im- 
postor,”” a perusal of which we recommend to all our readers, we shall con- 
clude this notice with the following extract :— 

‘‘ Hunter walked towards the window to conceal his various feelings; for 
the scene was altogether affecting: but he started back, as if a scorpion had 
stung him to the quick;—moving up the gravel-walk that intersected the 
shrubbery, was Lord Mornay, enveloped in his cloak, and advancing in a 
hurried manner towards the house : a carriage waited in the road. Hunter 


‘ gave vent to an involuntary ejaculation ; the ladies ran to the window ; each 


one recognised the profligate nobleman as he approached the dwelling. 

«To me be it now!’ said Hunter, hastening towards the door, all the 
wrongs of Emily fresh in his mind. 

“« «Stop—stop—whither are you going?’ exclaimed the unhappy girl, 
throwing herself forward, and catching him by the arm. 

‘“‘« For God’s sake, involve yourself in no quarrel with my husband, young 
man ; as you value yourself—as you respect the rights of hospitality—as you 
desire to preserve that esteem I have for you?” cried Lady Mornay, joining in 
the solicitations of Emily : but their prayers were vainly expended ; the injuries 
of the latter alone dwelt in the memory cf the intrepid young man. 

«*T shall return immediately!’ cried the surgeon ; and disengaging himself 
from the grasp of the almost frantic girl, who detained him, he rushed out 
of the room. 

“ «Great God, have mercy upon me!’ said Emily, clasping her hands together 
in bitterness of heart; ‘‘ he is gone—gone to rush upon destruction !” 

‘* Not a word more was spoken on either side—they looked at each other, 
shook their heads, and appeared to anticipate some deadly result. The state 
of their minds was more terrible than can be expressed. Grief was dumb— 
not a tear was shed—not a groan was heard ; but despair was painted around. 
Neither dared move from the apartment, though they dreaded a serious re- 
sult ; even Lady Mornay herself was fixed motioniess to her seat, notwith- 
standing her husband’s life was probably compromised at that very instant. 

““ Meantime Hunter sallied forth, and confronted Lord Mornay in his path. 

“«*T see, my Lord, that James Crawford—whose ruin was caused by your 
insidious wiles, and base artifices—who has nearly broken the heart of one of 
the most affectionate of mothers—I apprehend, James Crawford is no more!’ 

“ «He is not Sir,’ returned the other calmly, without enquiring the reason 
of such an iaference, and without betraying any surprise or alarm at the pre- 
sence of the surgeon: ‘ he is now no more!’ 

“« «Therefore it remains with us to decide the matter : it is incumbent upon 
me to conclude that which the unfortunate deceased began.’ 

***T should suspect,’ said Lord Mornay, ‘that the laws of Guernsey are 
similar to those of England, for the protection of individuals; and I cannot 
imagine, Mr. Hunter, wherefore I should thus be waylaid.’ 

“« * Waylaid,’ exclaimed the indignant young man; ‘ follow me, my Lord— 
that is, if you have a spark of the courage remaining for which you have 
been notorious.’ ; 

*** Whither should I follow you, and for what purpose ?’ do you suppose I 
am to engage myself in a quarrel, or idle broil, with every extravagant boy 
who has been crossed in love?” asked Mornay, his lip wearing a contemptuous 
sneer, that added, if possible, to the otherss ire. 

“« * Wretch—villain !’ exclaimed Hunter, ‘ recal those words—or—’ 

_“**T am not accustomed, Sir, to recal that which has once escaped my 
lips,’ answered the nobleman. 

rad ‘Then you must account for your expressions !’ 

‘«* Sir,’ said Mornay, ‘I have had no dispute with you, and I know not 
why I am thus molested.’ 
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* «You are dared and challenged to a combat, which it appears you would 
wish to avoid,’ was the taunting reply. ‘Do not I stand here to punish you 
for your crimes? are you not the seducer of Emily? the accomplice in a deed, 
which must be horrible, as even Crawford himself only hinted at—and dared 
not utter it? are you not the bane of a whole family—a family that was in- 
nocent and happy, till you destroyed its peace of mind for ever ?” 

««* Ah! fares it thus?’ said the nobleman, now irritated in his turn by the 
other’s manner. ‘ Be it as you say.’ 

«« «Have you pistols, my lord ?’ enquired Hunter. 

« «T have not: coming straight from my hotel hither, I left them behind 
me, not anticipating such a call for their use.’ 

“Here are mine,’ said the young surgeon, producing those he had pur- 
chased the night before. ‘Choose that which you like the best.’ 

“*T accept of this,’ replied Mornay, as he took one from the hand of his 
foe. ‘ Are they loaded ?’ 

** * Both :—or we will reload, if it pleases you.’ 

«« «By no means, since you gave me my choice: are we to fight without 
witnesses ?” 

*« «Certainly; it was thus that you convened to fight the departed Craw- 
ford,’ was the response. 

“« * Agreed !’ and they moved farther on till they arrived at a proper spot, 
where they halted, and measured their ground. 

*« The ladies in the parlour had not broken the terrible silence in which we 
left them ; each bosom was too full of horror, and too much the victim of 
dreadful suspense, to allow the utterance of a syllable. Presently the sound 
of a pistol alarmed them ; they started up, and with one accord uttered a fearful 
ejaculation: a second report followed, louder than the first; their hearts 
sank beneath them. 

“A few minutes elapsed—footsteps were heard ascending the staircase, 
and Hunter, pale, scarcely able to support himself on his legs, entered the 
room, his eyes rolling, as if in frenzied horror. He tottered towards a chair, 
and fell upon it exhausted. 

** « Heavens !’ exclaimed Emily, springing forward, and catching firm hold 
of his hand; ‘ what mean those pistols ?’ 

“« * Your seducer, Emily, is no more,’ returned the young surgeon solemnly : 
‘ that villain—lI have killed him!’ 

“* A dreadful scream issued from the lips of Lady Mornay; and she sank 
upon the floor, speechless. 

“* * Heaven be thanked for one thing!’ cried Emily; ‘ heaven be thanked ! 
at all events you are safe!’ - 

“« «Oh no, said Hunter, with a bitter smile, baring his bosom, at the same 
time, and displaying a deep wound, which had bled internally: ‘ Disease, 
Sickness, and Sorrow are disappointed of their prey; in giving his righteous 
doom, Emily, to your seducer, | have myself met death, face to face.’ ”’ 


Narrative of a Captivity in France from 1809, to 1814. By Ricu- 
aRD Laneton. Smith, Elder, & Co, 


Hap this work appeared at the close of the late war, when every 
thing connected with it was regarded with so much interest, it could 
not fail to have been read with unusual avidity. The narrative is 
told with much animation, and embraces a variety of very lively and 
striking incidents; but, unhappily, the lapse of twent years since 
the time they occurred deprives them of the interest hue would at 


that time have possessed. To those who were the companions of the 
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author in his five years’ captivity, it is unnecessary to say the work 
will still possess attractions of no ordinary kind. [t is a well written 
narrative, and is illustrated by several excellent lithographic en- 
gravings. 


The Governess; or Politics in Private Life. By the Daughter of 
the author of “ The Balance of Comfort.”” Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Ws think we can perceive undoubted evidences in the style, that 
this is a maiden effort on the part of the fair authoress. If so, it isa 
very creditable one, and holds out the promise of future distinction in 
the world of letters. The chief faults of the work are a certain for- 
mality or stiffness both in the style and in the manner of introducing 
her p Aenciorwen and incidents. ‘The object, which is to vindicate the 
rights of governesses, and to secure for them a higher station than 
they are generally allowed to fill in society, is a most laudable one. 


The volume, indeed, proves throughout the amiableness of the 


writer’s mind. The work is unequal; parts of it are dull ; but there 
are many passages of considerable power and of effective writing. 
As the body of the work does not afford convenient matter for ex- 
tract, we cannot do better than give the author’s introductory obser- 
vations, which will enable our readers to form some idea of the cha- 
racter of the book :— 


** It has always been a favourite opinion of mine, and one which exten- 
sive intercourse with society has not induced me to forego, that the world 
was made up of ‘‘ men, women, and governesses.’”’ This idea did not origi- 
nate in my own early home, for I was educated by my father; but in the 
morning calls, or visits of a longer period, which I was in the habit of mak- 
ing with my mother at the houses of our thinly scattered aristocracy. Even 
at this distance of time, I have perfect recollection of the unhappy and ill- 
used individuals who rarely failed to present themselves on these occasions. I 
was too young to be a participator of the conversation of the drawing-room, and 
was consequently often sent to visit my contemporaries of the school-room ; 
or when this was not the case, we were summoned to the one o’clock dinner, 
which was to constitute the luncheon of all the morning visitors who might 
chance to appear at that hour. Yes, even now, | see before me the pretty 
interesting-looking girl, who, already seated at the table with five or more chil- 
dren, was the only individual of the party to whom none was introduced, to 
whom no sort of attention was paid beyond that of desiring her to “ help 
Emma to the breast of the fowl,” or to see that “ Julia ate more like a lady,” 
and who, in the midst of the ravages committed on flesh and fowl, must*have 
risen from her comfortless dinner hungry. This was the “‘Governess.” If 
we were staying in the house, and a quadrille was proposed, it was the “‘ go- 
verness”’ who was “‘ sent for” to preside unrelieved at the piano, and who 
was dismissed at the conclusion of our amusement with the simple acknow- 
ledgment of ‘ that will do; thank you, Miss Duncombe.” To that same Miss 
Duncombe, unnoticed and obscure, I, as a girl of sixteen, not introduced, was 
indebted for some of the pleasantest hours I passed at Charlfont, the seat of a 
Mr. Maynard, where I frequently paid a visit of some days with my mother ; 
to the pretty and amiable governess, I invariably retreated, when it was de- 
cided that there was no room for me in the carriage, or when the whisperings 
of certain matrons gave me a quiet hint to withdraw. By the bye, I think the 
life of a girl too old for lessons, and too young for secrets, not much more en- 
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viable than that of the class of whom I am writing. I never failed to return 
from my visit to the school-room, or from my walks with its gentle mistress, 
without feeling I had learned something which made me better and wiser. 
One good feeling I certainly acquired, and I trust I have it still—always to 
commiserate, and as far as I could to relieve the irksomeness of the life of 
a “‘ governess.” 

“IT have, from peculiar circumstances, seen much of those hapless beings, 
condemned by hard fate to earn their daily bread by the sacrifice of their 
comfort, their independence, and of all those finer feelings which appear to 
be (most unfortunately) interwoven with their very frames; and after long 
experience, I do not hesitate to declare that the finest principles, and the 
most exalted friendship, I have ever known, I discovered (and shall cherish 
to my latest hour) in a governess. Cooper is, I believe, the only author who 
has written any thing to exalt from their state of depression this interesting 
division of the world. In his exquisite novel of the ‘‘ Red Rover,”’ his cha- 
racter of Mrs. Wyllys will ever be read with pleasure by the liberal and en. 
lightened of this country; and glad indeed, shall I be, if, in the following 
pages, I can draw a picture that shall tend to call the attention of the rich 
and the great to a subject I cannot but consider of vital importance to the 
cause of education and to humanity. I might perhaps be inclined to doubt 
whether the rich and the great will read a book bearing the title of ‘‘ The Go- 
verness,”’ but that I trust to the assurance I now make, that their vices and 
follies are not forgotten; and I have ever remarked, that those novels have 
found easiest access to the dressing rooms of the fine lady, which have most 
elaborately pourtrayed her follies,—and to the Britchska of the idle and pro- 
fligate travellers of the other sex, which have most fully exposed their vices. 
On this ground therefore I rest my pretensions to their favour; to a better 
feeling I am willing to attribute the suffrages of the amiable wife and mo- 
ther,—to the earnest hope and humble belief that she may learn something 
from the story of the “‘ Governess.’ ” 





The Religion of the Universe, with Consolatory Views of a Future 
State. By Rosert Fettowes, LL.D. Thomas Allman. 


Dr. Fellowes is well known as a writer on moral and religious topics. 
Formerly he. belonged to the Unitarian persuasion; but it would appear, from 
the volume before us, that he has now sought refuge in Deism. We are not 
surprised at this. Unitarianism teaches its disciples that they are at liberty 
to reject whatever portions of scripture they think proper; it is no wonder, 
therefore, if they end in rejecting the whole. 

That Dr. Fellowes is a man of superior talents, we are most ready to admit. 
That the volume before us is eloquently written, we are equally willing to ac- 
knowledge. But we must, at the same time, express our decided disapproba- 
tion of the author’s religious opinions. His positions are feasible, and they 
are plausibly supported ; but they are supported by specious sophistries, not 
by sound reasoning. 

The object of Dr. Fellowes is to prove that the true religion is taught by 
nature, or the universe. Of course, if this position be sound, Christianity 
ought at once to be set aside. 

Dr. Fellowes argues that the revelation which the Deity is continually mak- 
ing through the universe, or through the medium of facts, is not weakened 
or obscured by the progress of time, or the revolutions of years; but that it 
is, on the contrary, a perpetually increasing light. 

Here Dr. Fellowes is grievously in error. We pause not to demolish the 
hypothesis which he advances in an immediately preceding passage, that no 
revelation which the Deity could make through the medium of words could by 
possibility constitute a revelation ; but we ask him, if the light of the uni- 
verse, or the light of nature, be a perpetually increasing light, how happens it 
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that those nations which have not been visited by the light of Christianity, 
are still as ignorant of the Deity as ever? Does Dr. Fellowes for a moment 
suppose that the various Pagan nations throughout the world are at this 
present time one whit more enlightened as to the existence and attributes. of 
the Supreme Being than they were some thousand years ago? We hold that 
there is not an instance in the history of the world in which either indivi- 
duals or nations attained to a knowledge of the Deity without the aid of the 
Mosaic or Christian dispensation. 

In many of Dr. Fellowes’s objections to a system of mere creeds and forms 
we perfectly concur. We believe that the worst consequences have in many 
instances resulted from them. But Dr, Fellowes has no right to conclude, 
that, because his objections apply to one or two particular classes of Chris- 
tians, they may be extended to all religious denominations, He has no right 
to assume that, because the tendency of one particular system is to raise 
the priest on the ruins of one’s intellectual independence, all other systems 
have the same inevitable tendency. The system of Dissent in this country has 
no such tendency. It is one of its leading principles that men are to reject 
all human creeds, and to apply their minds to the investigation of the truth, 
without regard either to priests or toany other merely human authorities. It 
does more; it tells its disciples that they are not to take the truth of the 
scriptures or the divine origin of Christianity for granted, but that the most 
rigid enquiry into the claims of the Bible is first to be instituted, and itis only 
when the individual has come to the conclusion that it is an emanation from 
the Divine mind that it exacts a belief in those of its doctrines which are 
above, not contrary to, man’s unassisted reason. 

Dr. Fellowes misconceives the nature of Christianity when he supposes it 
consists in observing a certain day, or going to a certain church, or repeating 
certain words. In what part of the Scriptures does Dr. Fellowes find any 
thing which sanctions this view of Christianity? If men draw erroneous con - 
clusions from Christianity, that is their own fault ; the blame does not attach 
to it. 

It is equally unfair to represent the believers in Christianity as being reli- 
gious only on one day (Sunday) of the week. Christians know that they are 
bound to be religious every day of the week, and every hour of the day, in 
their individual capacity. It is only in their collective capacity that they con- 
ceive it is their duty to be publicly devout on the Sabbath day. 

May we ask Dr. Fellowes what is the religion of the Universe? and what 
are the truths it teaches? If he will not answer the question, we will. It is 
no specific religion at all. It teaches no particular truths. Can Dr. Fellowes 
point us out any two nations unacquainted with Christianity which have ar- 
rived at the same convictions even as to the Deity himself? Has not every 
heathen nation a plurality of deities? Do not most of them worship, as deities, 
the works of their own hands? And have not only different nations different 
deities, but do not the different individuals of the same nation worship different 
imaginary deities ? 

The sentiment which pervades the volume from the beginning to the end is, 
that God can be known only by his works. We maintain, on the contrary, 
that he can be known only by his word; and we moreover hold that Dr. Fel- 
lowes could never, but for the aid of the Scriptures, have arrived at that sys- 
tem of faith—pure Theism—of which he boasts. This we know to be an un- 
disputed, because an indisputable fact, that the history of the world affords no 
instance of an individual attaining to the knowledge of one true God by his 
own unassisted reason, or, as Dr. Fellowes would say, by the religion of the 
Universe, or the works of the Deity. 

That Dr. Fellowes is a sincere enquirer after truth we have not a moment’s 
doubt. That he is a deep thinker and eloquent writer the volume before us, as 
well as his former works, bears testimony; but he has come to conclusions 
for which he assigns no reason that will bear a moment’s examination. We 
regret that the late hour at which the work reached us will not allow us to 
advert at greater length to the dangerous positions the work contains. 
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Letter the First, to the Governors of Christ’s Hospital and the Pub- 
lic, on the Abuses of this splendid Institution, and in the Manage- 
ment which has so long prevailed within its walls. By WitLiam 
Brackstone Tursot, a Governor, &c. Effingham Wilson, 


With the merits of the question discussed in this pamphlet, we are not suf- 
ficiently acquainted to qualify us for the expression of any opinion, as to 
whether Mr. Turbott or the Governors have the best of the argument. None 
but persons conversant with the Institution itself, and the way in which it is 
managed, are in a condition to pronounce an opinion either way. We are 
chiefly induced to refer to the pamphlet as affording one of the many instan- 
ces which are daily occurring of the great interest which the public are begin- 
ning to feel in the due administration of the affairs of charitable institutions. 





The Present Position and Prospects of the British Trade with China. 
By James Matheson, Esq. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Matheson has been seventeen years resident in China, and may there- 
fore be presumed to be well qualified for giving an account of the British trade 
with that empire. The work affords abundant evidence of the fact. It is 
full of interesting details respecting China, and the trade it carries on with 
this country. 

His opening observations respecting the character of the Chinese are inter- 
esting. Hesays :— 

‘‘It has pleased Providence to assign to the Chinese,—a people character- 
ized by a marvellous degree of imbecility, avarice, conceit,‘and obstinacy,-—the 
possession of a vast portion of the most desirable parts of the earth, and a po- 
pulation estimated as amounting to nearly a third of the whole human race, 
It has been the policy of this extraordinary people to shroud themselves, and 
all belonging to them, in mystery impenetrable,—to monopolize all the ad- 
vantages of their situation. They consequently exhibit a spirit of exclusiveness 
ona grand scale. From what this has resulted,—whether from conceit, or 
selfishness, or from.a consciousness that the ancient but feeble frame-work of 
their political system cannot bear the rude concussions of modern times,— 
the too near inspection of inquisitive and ambitious fellow- nations, it matters 
not here to enquire. Such is the fact; and the result is that China remains, 
at this moment, “‘a boundless field of indefinite curiosity and vague specula- 
tion.”’ ‘‘ It is one of their principal maxims,” observes Mr. Auber, “and one 
which they believe contributes most to good government, not to suffer foreign- 
ers to settle in the empire: for besides their contempt for other nations, whom 
they look upon as barbarous, they are persuaded that a difference of people would 
introduce among them a diversity of manners and customs, which, by little and 
little, would bring on personal quarrels, and these would end in parties, and 
proceed to rebellions, fatal to the tranquillity of their empire.”* These no- 
tions are carried to a surprising extent. ‘They permit to Europeans no inter- 
course but of a commercial character, and that only of the scantiest and most 
ungracious description,—restricted to the veriest outposts and confines of the 
empire. ‘‘ Foreign trade receives no support from the government; it is 
barely tolerated’; for it is always at variance with that jealous policy which 
draws a line of perpetual demarcation between China and the rest of the 
world.”’+ On no earthly consideration will they permit a “‘ barbarian” foot- 
step to transgress the limits of Canton, almost the southernmost extremity of 
the empire, fifteen hundred miles from the capital ; and in the pursuit of their 


* Auber on British and Foreign Intercourse with China, p. 56. 


t Encyclop. Metropolit. part xiii—See, however, the Second Appendix to the 
ae Report of the House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company, 
p. 527. 
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commercial avocations at that place, foreigners are constantly exposed to the 
most ignominious surveillance and restrictions. 

The lofty tone which the Chinese usually assume in treating with our mer- 
chants is well known. The following is an amusing specimen. It is the 
language addressed by the Viceroy to our Committee in 1830 : 


“« The celestial Empire benevolently nourishes, righteously rectifies, and 
gloriously magnifies a vast forbearance. How is it possible that for driblets 
of men in a petty—petty barbarian factory, troops should be moved to exter- 
minate!! [sic.]’ But the said Chief, and others, could not explain this in- 
tention (in the Hong Merchants’ threat); they stupidly listen to the teaching 
of traitorous persons, and forthwith presumed, in opposition to inhibitions, 
to order guns and arms to be brought up, and arrayed them at the door of 
their factory. This is still more wild and erroneous. Only try to think— 
if indeed the said foreigners had among them an illegality of a very important 
nature—I, the Governor, would instantly fly to report to the Emperor, and the 
Government troops would gather together like clouds, exterminate them, and 
leave a perfect vacuum !!’” 


We have only space for the following extracts. Mr. Matheson says, The 
Chinese, notwithstanding their blustering and bombast in their disputes with 
the British, are deficient in courage : 


“* The Chinese will at one moment adopt language pregnant with direful 
import, and at the next, if encountered by even a show of serious resistance, 
sink into the most ignominious submission, and resort to ridiculous subter- 
fuges, in order to escape from the consequences of their own folly and auda- 
city. ‘I have always entertained but one opinion,’ says that shrewd and 
candid observer, Mr. Holman, ‘in reference to our connection with, and 
policy towards China. We have treated them with too much forbearance ; 
they have all the braggart, as well as all the recreant qualities of cowardice 
in their nature. If we were to make a decided demonstration of hostility, we 
should speedily obtain all that we require at their hands. A few British men- 
of-war would shatter the flimsy armaments of China with as much facility as 
our presence, even in slight numbers, and without power, keeps their vaga- 
bond multitudes in check, in the suburbs of Canton.’ And again—‘ They are 
uniformly overbearing and insulting to all those who happen to be in their 
power, but cringing and abject to those who exhibit a determination to resist 
them.’ 

“The Emperor of China has, in truth, neither the inclination nor the 
power to resort to hostile measures, in order to destroy our trade, or banish 
us from his territories, if he saw us disposed to offer a serious resistance. He 
is far too sensible of our importance—of his weakness, and our strength,— 
even in spite of the artful and iniquitous means adopted by the local autho- 
rities to keep him in the dark as to the real state of his relations with this 
country, by forbidding, intercepting, and falsifying all our attempted commu- 
nications. It is to further such mischievous purposes as these that they 
forbid our acquisition of their language, and deny us access to the higher and 
supreme authorities. The wide-spreading corruption and utter imbecility 
existing in his empire,—the general poverty of his people,—are too painfully 
apparent to the Court at Pekin to admit of its sanctioning a breach, and resort 
to extreme measures, with so powerful a nation as the British. Itisas much 
as they can do to conceal ‘the rottenness in the state of Denmark’ behind a 
glaring grandiloquence. A glimpse of one or two of our men-of-war sta- 
tioned off the north-eastern coast of China, would send a thrill of consterna- 
tion through the whole empire, and do more to incline the Chinese to listen 
to the dictates of reason and justice than centuries of ‘temporising’ and 
submission to insult and oppression. Experience ought by this time to have 
shown us that it is a foolish and useless policy to attempt to gain the confi- 
dence of the Chinese by exhibiting, as was constantly enjoined by the East 
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India Company, a servile deference to their innumerable and absurd pecu- 
liarities and customs. An observance of very many, if not most of them, 
is inconsistent with the free spirit—the sense of what is due to self-respect— 
of the enlightened nations of Europe. Hateful, indeed, is—or ought to be— 
the idea of smothering or compromising such feelings, from considerations of 
mere traffic and gain. ‘The free and high-minded nations of Europe,’ says 
the caim and philosophic Malte Brun, ‘will never admit the arrangements of 
a tyrannical police, the annoyance of a childish etiquette, and the ‘ great 
walls,” which have been erected for interrupting the communications of the 
human mind.’ The time for attending to such trifles has passed away, as 
have occupied so much of the anxious attention of the East India Company 
and its local representatives. Is it not revolting to common sense and com- 
mon humanity, to think that the mere appearance of an English lady at 
Canton—that lady the wife of Mr. Baynes, our first resident merchant,—that 
an English invalid’s venturing to use a sedan, the ccmmon conveyance among 
the respectable Chinese,—has each of them led to the most alarming and pro- 
tracted misunderstandings—to insulting ‘Orders’ and ‘ Edicts’—to threats 
of suspending the whole British trade—to negociations and correspondence 
of a long and most harassing description? Yet such have been the facts! 
It is repeated that graver consideratious must henceforth occupy the attention 
of those who carry on the trade with China, and a sterner spirit be exhibited 
in enforcing the claims of reason and justice. If we should unfortunately 
find the Chinese turn a deaf ear to all our remonstrances, and bent upon con- 
tinuing in full force the galling system of imposition and insult from which 
they have so long reaped so rich a harvest ; if, above all, they should presume 
to inflict upon us so vast an injury as the interdiction of our trade (which is of 
all things the most improbable): then will have arrived the time when our 
Sovereign would be bound—bound by the duty he owes his subjects, and 
authorised by the law of nations—to interfere on their behalf, and protect 
them from such grievous injuries. This he might do, in the first instance, by 
issuing letters of marque and reprisal, ‘which are grantable by the law of 
nations whenever the subjects of one state are oppressed and injured by those 
of another, and justice is denied by that state towhich the oppressor belongs.’ ” 

«lf Great Britain were to take possession of Macao, garrison it with 
native troops from Bengal, and declare it a free port, it would be one of the 
most flourishing places in the East.’ In this opinion, however, this intelli- 
gent traveller has been misinformed, for Macao would be worse than useless 
to Great Britain, owing to the humiliating tenure on which it is held from the 
Chinese, and its want of a suitable anchorage for any but vessels of the 
smaller class. If aay island is taken possession of, it should be in a central 
part of China,—Cuusan for instance, as suggested by Sir James Urmston, 
formerly chief of the Company’s factory. Then indeed might we hope to see 
it become one of the most flourishing places in the East; ‘ for,’ continues Mr. 
Holman, ‘the Chinese are so fond of smuggling, that they would not hesitate 
to trade with foreigners if they could be assured of receiving protection ; and 
there is no doubt that they would use all those arts of bribery with their own 
countrymen, which would be necessary to promote their own ends, and which 
are so irresistible to the equivocal integrity of the Chinese. By these means, 
therefore, there is not a doubt that a very extensive and productive trade might 
be established with China, and very important advantages secured to the 
British nation. When these facts are so self-evident,’ well may the writer 
add, ‘it is wonderful that some measures have not been taken to sécure the 
commerce and to protect the merchants from the insults and obstacles which 
are now so much complained of, as well as to lower the bullying and im- 
perative tone which the Chinese at present think fit to adopt in all their mer- 
cantile transactions.’ 

“The British merchants trading at Canton desire, however, neither to con- 
template nor to suggest a resort to such extreme measures, unless forced upon 
us by the failure of more peaceful means. Their inclinations, as well as their 
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interests, incline them to be men of peace. They are satisfied that their in- 
terests—that is, the interests of the nation—may be effectually secured with- 
out it, and that our commercial intercourse with China may be easily, spee- 
dily, and peaceably placed upon an honourable and secure footing. Great 
Britain need show herself to the Chinese, not in a threatening, but simply a 
resolute attitude, in order to secure that grand desideratum,—a direct access to 
the court at Pekin, where such cogent representations might be made to the Em- 
peror,—such a demonstration of the weak and embarrassed state of his king- 
dom, of the solid and permanent advantages he may reap by conceding our 
few and reasonable demands, and the serious consequences of persisting in an 
obstinate and insolent disregard of them, as would, in all human probability, 
lead to the happiest results. Could the Emperor but be made to see that his 
brother monarch of Great Britain—the King of a great and independent na- 
tion—was perfectly in earnest about the matter,—that at length he was tired 
of the tyranny and injustice to which his subjects at Canton have been so 
long subject, and resolved upon obtaining satisfaction for the deep insult of- 
fered to him through his representative Lord Napier, —the whole history oi 
China shows that the Emperor would not be long in deciding which of the al- 
ternatives to adopt, or finding a suitable and stately pretext for making the 
requisite concessions. We desire him to drop for ever the arrogant and offen- 
sive language so long adopted by himself and his ministers, in speaking of the 
King of Great Britain and his subjects ; to give reparation for the fatal insults 
offered to Lord Napier, and to the national honour, in firing at her flag— as 
well as remuneration for the losses we sustained by the detention of our ships 
during the stoppage of our trade on that occasion; to extend to our fellow 
subjects at Canton the full protection of the Chinese laws; to forbid the 
longer infliction by the local authorities of the intolerable indignities and im- 
positions under which our traders have so long suffered, and to accede to com- 
mercial arrangements that may be reasonable and mutually beneficial. This 
is the short sum of all that it is desired our Government should demand from 
that of China. The honour and interests of the country equally require it. It 
is ignorant trifling to talk of “treating the redomontade and verbiage of the 
Chinese with the contempt it deserves.”” It cannot be denied that, as stated 
by the Canton merchants, in their ‘‘ Petition” to the King in Council, the dis- 
abilities and restrictions under which our commerce now labours may be 
traced to a long acquiescence in the arrogant assumption of supremacy over 
the people and monarchs of other countries, claimed by the Emperor of China 
for himself and his subjects ;”,—and that ‘‘ they are forced to conclude, that no 
essentially beneficial result can be expected to arise out of negociations in 
which such pretensions are not decidedly repelled.” . . . “That they 
most serious!y apprehend that the least concession or waiving of this point, 
under present circumstances, could not fail to leave us as much as ever 
subject to a repetition of the injuries of which we have now to com- 
plain.” It might have been deemed politic, in our early intercourse with the 
Chinese, to acquiesce in their assumptions—to pass over their vain-glorious 
and bombastic phraseology, or treat it as an amusing absurdity. We had 
then to gain a footing where we had not a tittle of claim evento be tolerated 
on or near their shores; where we were strictly “ tenants by sufferance,””— 
and besides, could not have contemplated the effects such acquiescence would 
have produced practically upon their treatment of us. Now, however, cir- 
cumstances are indeed changed. We have learned by the severe experience 
of two centuries, the truth of the representations above made: and mav de- 
pend upon it, that so long as the Chinese find us tolerate their styling our King 
“* areverently submissive tributary” and his subjects “ profligate barbarians,” 
they will treat us accordingly. Hence the absolute necessity of demanding 
the discontinuance of such language—even supposing it to be consistent with 
the dignity and honour of Great Britain to submit to the degradation of car- 
rying on trade upon such terms.” 

Mr. Matheson is an able and intelligent writer, and the pamphlet before us 
adds considerably to our stock of knowledge regarding China and the Chinese 
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ENGLAND in 1835.—In a Series of Letters translated from the German 
of Von Raumur. By Saran Austin. 3 vols. John Murray. 


The extracts which appeared some time since in the Journals from this 
work must have whetted the appetite of the public for a further acquaintance 
with it. The author proves himself to be a shrewd observer of men and 
things, and communicates his information ina pleasant style,—judging of that 
style, of course, as it is reflected in Mrs. Austin’s English translation. The 
following observations respecting the question of an hereditary peerage will 
be read with much interest at the present time :— 

“In case the Lords throw out the Irish Bill, the superficial enemies of an 
upper house will perhaps not, as yet, gain a majority; but the question, 
whether the hereditary peerage should not be qualified with an admixture of 
peers for life will doubtless be agitated with redoubled vehemence. If all 
power ultimately rests on three elements, birth, wealth, and talent, the utility, 
indeed the necessity, of the first element in governments of a certain form, 
and with reference to hereditary monarchy, remain unshaken ; the example of 
the United States of America, with their president, is entirely irrelevant. The 
circumstances of that new and remote country are wholly peculiar, and so 
recent, that one generation may probably see them totally altered. 

“The principle of hereditary monarchy, and the immense importance to 
society of the clearest possible laws of succession, have been fully recognized 
of late years ; and any departure from them has been regarded, even by the 
change-loving French, as an exception which necessity alone can justify. 
This persuasion is, however, far from being equally strong or general, with 
regard to hereditary nobility. On the contrary, theories are at variance, and 
practice is unfavourable, to hereditary privileges. These are no longer recom- 
mended except as means to great political ends; scarcely indeed does any 
nobleman attempt to justify the unequal distribution of property among his 
children, or the exclusive right to employments, dignities, or exemptions, on 
any other ground. 

“* Of the three above-mentioned bases of power, birth has certainly lost ex- 
tremely in importance, and stands in greater need than ever of the support of 
wealth. Butas this, in England, is often possessed in an equal, and instruc- 
tion in a superior, degree, by the mercantile class, the loss the hereditary 
nobility has sustained on the side of birth cannot be compensated by any gain 
on that of wealth. Their power has declined and is declining, The result of 
the long struggle between the patricians and plebeians of Rome was their 
perfect equality ; and incontestably this is the tendency of modern Europe. 

“ Will not the result of this levelling, this annihilation of various organs, 
be fatal to the variety and the beauty of social life? Perhaps it will be, as in 
Athens, aswift destruction. Perhaps something new and peculiar, something 
adapted to the times, will shape itself out; as, in Rome, the nobles and the 
citizens blended into one great aristocracy—the senate. In this, steadiness 
and mobility were combined ; whereas, in the Roman patricians, the nobility 
of Venice, Berne, &c., the hereditary element was exclusively predominant. 
The English peerage is not so sharply severed from the other classes as these 
aristocracies, inasmuch as it is accessible to new persons and families; but 
whether this will long suffice as a counterpoise to the wealth and the talent 
of the lower house may be doubted. A judicious employment of their for- 
tunes for purposes of general utility, and the most laborious cultivation of 
mind, are therefore now become the imperative duty and the strongest interest 
of every peer: both willdo no more than keep them on a level with the com- 
monalty. 

“ But as little as in the sixteenth century the Pope had the good sense to 
place himself at the head of the Reformation, and the prudence to direct the 
current, so little does the aristocracy of our days seem disposed to act this 
part with regard to political reforms; and, because rulers do not understand. 
how to bend and to mould, the people come at last to breaking and destroy - 
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ing. The hereditary rights of the aristocracy, it is argued, are precisely what 
afford security for its permanence, steadiness, and independence; if these, ei- 
ther from levity or malignity, are thrown into the vortex, constancy, modera- 
tion, and order are lost. is argument deserves infinite attention. But we 
must remember that not only were these privileges, as I just observed, re- 
garded with more veneration formerly than now; but that a multitude of 
other conditions, aids, and props were connected with them, some of which 
no longer exist; others are equally in the possession of the fiers éat. If, 
then, the reverence for birth cannot be restored; if the aggregate wealth of 
the nobility is less than that of the other classes, the question remains, whe- 
ther their strength might not be increased by the addition of talent and know-, 
ledge. 
*« And here we come to the question, whether it were not expedient to as- 
sociate, for life, to the hereditary peers, certain distinguished men, who might 
help, as in the Roman senate, to support the optimates against the plebeians. 
But if (contrary to the Roman practice) children and grandchildren were thus 
introduced to power, what was strength in the beginning, would perhaps be 
weakness in the end; and the means taken to command authority and reve- 
rence might lead to contempt and degradation. There is another example of 
aristocracy besides that of Rome—one of boundless power—which holds its 
privileges for life alone; that of the Church. Opposed to the mental ac- 
tivity of Europe, how long would an hereditary caste of priests have retained 
their power and influence? But arguments against an hereditary priesthood 
are now turned, by analogy, against an hereditary peerage. 

‘* All this does not affect to be an exhaustive view of the subject. I only 
start from the undeniable fact, that compared with former times, the power 
of the House of Lords has declined, and that of the Commons increased. But 
if the existence and influence of the Upper House is regarded, by all mode- 
rate and reasonable men as beneficial and even necessary, this two-fold truth 
leads inevitably to the question, how the lost balance is to be restored. The 
rotten boroughs were not only materially, but politically, decayed ; instead of 
holding to crumbling ruins, it would have been wiser to discover and to apply 
means of propping and repairing the edifice. It is impossible to go on in the 
old road: a new path must be opened for the Upper House, if it is to keep 
pace with the Lower. 

‘To throw all the blame, on the’Reform Bill, Lord John Russell, or his party, 
is just as rational as it would have been for the Catholics of the sixteenth 
century to forget, or to deny, their own character and position, or the state 
of the world, and to reproach Luther and his adherents as the sole authors 
of that stupendous change. When all the previous conditions of change are 
already in existence ; when all remedies are either contemned or worn out; 
when the Archimedean point of motion is given, the motion is inevitable,— 
it must come ; and the only remaining problem is to understand its peculiar 
laws, and to turn it into safe channels and to salutary uses.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
The talented Author of Prediction has a Novel in a state of for- 
wardness, to be entitled, “ The Mascarenhas.” 
Mrs. Strutt’s clever domestic Novel, ‘Chances and Changes,” is 


reprinting, and will be ready early in April. 

Mr. James Matheson, of Canton, has just completed a highly in- 
teresting Commercial Work on the Present Position and Prospects 
of the British Trade with China. 

A Summer in Spain, being the Narrative of a Tour made through 
that interesting Country, in the course of last year, will be published 


ina few days. 
A particularly piquante Pamphlet, with the oufré title of * The 
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Canonization of O'Connell,” by the Honourable Member for ———, 
is in the press, and will be published i in a few days. 

A more than usually interesting Work, in two volumes, comprising 
a History of Brazil, from the arrival of the Royal Family of Portugal, 
in 1808, until the Abdication of Don Pedro, in 1831, is preparing “for 
early publication. It will be preceded by a particular Account of 
the Civil, Military, Judicial, and Ecclesiastical Institutions of the 
Country during the Vice-Royalty, and is from the pen of a Gen- 
tleman every way qualified from long residence, and personal know- 
ledge of the facts related, to ensure its complete accuracy. 

The Author of “ Readem Recollections of the House of Commons” 
has just completed a similar Work on the House of Lords, giving a 
like animated and impartial Portraiture of the Leading Members of 
all Parties, combined with a correct and useful description of the 
Business, Forms of the House, its Usages, Regulations, Privileges, &c. 

The Third Edition of his “ Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons” will be published early in April. 

A little Work has just arrived from India, by the Rev. H. Jeffreys, 
A.M., Chaplain, Bombay, under the curious title of “ Charges against 
Custom and Public Opinion for the following high Crimes and. Mis- 
demeanours: for having stolen away the Senses of Mankind, and on 
sundry occasions driven the World mad ; for their outrageous appetite 
on having eaten up the Understanding aor the Conscience ; and for 
having feloniously put Stones into the Heart ;” in which the evils of 
superstition, prejudice, war, intemperance, and other prevailing 
fashions, are handled with liv ely severity. 

Preparing for publication, in one vol. 8vo., “Memoirs of the Life 
and Times of George Geary Bennis, Esq.,” comprising Recollections 
of the Present Century, Correspondence with some of the most dis- 
tinguished Literary, Political, and Religious Personages, and Notices 
of Fifteen Years’ Residence in France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. These Memoirs will contain exciting revelations of intense 
interest, interspersed with a vast number of original anecdotes and 
traits of characters visiting Paris within the last dozen years. 

In the press, and will be - published i in May, “‘ The Scope of Piety ;’ 
or, the Christian doing all things to the glory of God. By T. Q. 
Stow. In one vol. 12mo. 

Just published, neatly bound in cloth, 12mo., “Flora Metro- 
politana,” or, Botanical Rambles within thirty miles of London. Being 
the results of numerous excursions made in 1833, 34, 35. Intended 
for the Student in Practical Botany, with a List of the Land and 
Fresh-Water Shells of the Environs of London.” By Daniel Cooper, 

Shortly will be published a New Magazine, to be devoted exclu- 
sively to Zoology and Botany. This work will be devoted exclusive ly 
to those branches of Natural Science, and will be entirely under the 
superintendence of Sir W. Jardine, Bart., P. J. Selby, Esq., and Dr, 
Johnston of Berwick. It will be published on the first day of every 
second month. Each Number will contain six sheets of octavo letter- 
press, with illustrative plates and woodcuts. Its price, per Number, 
will be 3s. 6d. or £1. 1s. yearly. 

We announce the issue of Part X XI., “ Views in Switzerland.” 


By William Beattie, M. D. 
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